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“MARRIAGE IS FOR LIFE,” ALAN REJOINED GRAVELY, “I CAN ONLY ASK YOU TO TRY ME, ALICE!’ 


THE 
PRICE OF A SECRET. 


NOVELETTE. 
(Complete in this Yo.) 


CHAPTER I. 

OMEWHERE in West Hertford- 
shire, not far from an old market 
town, there nestles among the 
ow hills a little village called 

ickett’s End. 
Ms How it got its name no one knew or 
inquired. Whether there had ever been a 
Rickett in the flesh in the locality who stood 
godfather for the hamlet no one cared. Most 
probably not, for “End” is a very popular 
name for Hertfordshire villages, and at least 





half-a-dozen “Ends” with various prefixes 
were to be fovnd within a walk of Redhemp- 
stead. 

Rickett’s End had neither church nor chapel. 
It depended for such luxuries on Redhemp- 
stead; but, on the other hand, it boasted a 
school, a brewery, and a baker’s shop, which 
last was probably deemed the most useful. 

Some fifty cottages represented poverty 
somewhat picturesquely. Perhaps half-a-dozen 
dwellings of more pretension were scattered 
here and there, but the crowning glory of: the 
village was Rickett’s House, a grand old 
mansion, standing far back from the high 
road in its own wide-spreading grounds. 

Not so very long ago an old Hertfordshire 
family had lived there, but an enterprising 
railway Company had conceived the idea of run- 
ning a branch line through Rickett’s End, and 





the Squire, taking fright, sold his homestead 
for a good round sum, and departed to pas- 
tures new, while the railway company, dis- 
covermg some unforeseen impediment to the 
proposed line, were forced to give up their 
purpose, and thankfully accepted Dr. Maitland 
as a tenant for the mansion, which might other- 
wise have remained a white elephant on their 
hands. 

For some fifteen years Dr. Maitland had 
lived at Rickett’s House. He paid his way 
with exemplary honesty. He subscribed to 
local charities. His purse was always m 
when schemes for improvement of the place 
were on foot. But in all the time he had 
been among them he had never managéd to live 
down the prejudice excited against him among 
the villagers when they heard his profession. 


Dr. Maitland was a physician. That the 
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inhabitants of Rickett’s End could have for- 
given, though they preferred a Squire who 
ived on his own private means. But alas! 
Deuglas Maitland was something else—pro- 
rietor of a private lunatic asylum, and if he 
ad been the common hangman the villagers 
could not have been more indignant. 

That mad people must exist the cottagers of 
Rickett’s End frankly confessed, but that they 
should be confined in the beautiful old house 
where the Ashleys had lived for centuries was 
an insult to the village. 

That the “Maddies” (the local name for 
them) should have the sole use of those lovely 
gardens sloping down to the river’s brink 
which Squire Ashley had always thrown open 
to the public when any charitable scheme re- 
quired to raise money by a bazaar or open- 
air féte—why, it was abominable! 

At first they hoped (very wickedly, and vet, 
perhaps, naturally) the doctor might regret of 
his bargain. Perhaps when one or two of the 
“maddies” had fallen into the river and been 
drowned Dr. Maitland would understand that 
Rickett’s House was not. suited for lunatics, and 
might remove to some less favoured spot. 

ain hope! Fifteen years hed come and 
one. Dr. Maitland was still at Rickett’s 
ouse. Two or three of the patients who had 
been brought there on his first arrival were 
cured and restored to their homes. A few 
were dead, but new-comers had filled the 
vacant places, and Dr. Maitland so far 
prospered that, instead of the dozen ladies he 
bad under his charge when he first came he 
now counted over twenty patients. 

He was an unmarried man, but his sister pre- 
sided over his household, and: there were 
séveral female attendants under her. No ex- 
pense was spared for the comfort of the 
inmates. Nothing was thought too good for 
them, and Rickett’s End said, enviously, “a 
good many sane Christians were worse off than 
Dr. Maitiand’s maddies,” but the popular fee’ 
ing was still strong against him. 

It “vas not that people did not think bis 
treatment of his helpless charges kind and 
humane, but that they hated having such an 
establishment in their midst. 

In this feeling the gentry quite agreed with 
the cottagers. Dr. Maitland had no time, his 
sister no taste, for society. It was having the 
most charming house in the neighbourhood for 
garden parties and tennis gatherings practi- 
cally useless. Fo 

Miss Maitland returned the few calls made 
on her, but frankly said she had no leisure 
for visiting, and so she and her brother 
dropped out of their neighbour's circle. They 
gave no invitations, none came for them, and 
by the time they had been at Rickett’s End 
three years the gentry quite ignored them. 
Only that when taking friends from a distance 
for the prettiest drive in the neighbourhood 
which led them past the fast-shut gates the 
strangers always wished to know who lived in 
“that lovely place,” and then the old story 
would come out as fresh as ever. 

It was summer time. The grand old trees 
which bordered the London road like an 
avenue were in full jeaf, their spreading 
bcughs well nigh meeting in the centre of the 
path, and forming a green canopy over the 
heads of the passers by. The long winding High 
Street, ended with a sudden jerk, giving place 
to this beautiful shady country lane which 
new-comers never could remember was the 
high road from Wondon to Buckingham- 
shire, and just. a mile from the last shop you 
came to the hamlet of Rickett’s End; whose 
last building was the beautiful old mansion 
so long the home of the Ashleys. 

No Ashley of them’ all had ever kept it m 
better condition than did Dr. Maitland. From 
the lodge to the tegzace steps the gravel path 
was crisp and well: rolled, unconscious of a 
single weed. The lawn was green as lawn 
cou'd be, and soft and even as velvet. The 
beautiful old trees gave welcome shade, and 
the flower beds were one mass of gorgeous 
colour. 

The only signs—and these would have been 





unnoticed by a casual observer—of the nature 
of the use to which the house was now put, 
were that the walls had been raised quite a 
foot, and were strewn at the top with broken 
glass, making them quite unscalable, and a 
thick lamrel hedge had been planted to cut off 
the part of the grounds which faced the river 
from the rest. 

Beyond the laurels came a second hedge of 
some prickly shrub, and brave indeed would 
have been the person who tried to force their 
way through it. 

The only entrance to the further part of the 
gardens was through a little wooden door, of 
which there were only two keys, one in the 
Doctor’s keeping, the other in his sister’s ; not 
even to the most trusted of the attendants. was 
this privilege extended. 

The lodge gate was always fastened. One 
of the gardeners lived in the lodge, and his 
wife was always at hand to open the gate for 
visitors. Of these, however, few came. 

But Mrs. Carpenter had her work cut out in 
taking in the goods left by the various trades- 
people and transmitting Miss Maitland’s 
orders to them. 

All parcels, letters, and papers were left at 
the lodge. Only those people who required a 
personal interview with the Doctor or his 
sister were allowed to pass through the gates. 

The postman had left the heavy ietter-bag a 
little earlier than usual, and Mrs. Carpenter 
was calling one of. her boys to take it up to 
the house, when one of the lady attendants 
passed on a moruing ramble, and offered to 
carry it. 

“It is a pity to disturb your boys,” she said, 
| vedere “they are busy hunting «for 

utterflies. I saw them just now.” 

“Well, I'm sure it’s very kind of you, Miss 
Moore,” said the mother gratefully. “ You are 
out early this morning.” 

“It's the only time I can get to myself,” 
said the girl, frankly. “One of the patients 
is very ill, and when she’s up she can’t bear 
me out of her sight.” 

“Who's that, Miss Moore? I hadu’t heard 
any of the ladies were ill,” said Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, who had been Dr. Maitland’s parlourmaid 
once on a time, and still kept up an interest in 
his patients. 

“It’s Mrs. Winterleigh,” replied Miss Moore. 
“T expect you recollect her: She's been here 
longer than anyone.” 

A strange change passedover Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s face. ‘ 

“I'm not likely to forget her,” she said, 
gravely. “Is she very ill?” 

“Dying, I believe. The Doctor has written 
for her friends.” 

Then with a careless good-bye, Miss Moore 


wife sank on a chair for a moment. 

It was a busy morning, but the news had 
recalled one of the saddest scenes she had ever 
witnessed. Time seemed to step back, and 
she saw herself a girl again, a cook in Dr. 
Maitland’s service before he was rich or cele- 
brated, and when two patients at a time 
seemed prosperity to him. 

She remembered the night so well. A cab 
drove up containing a lady and gentleman. 
The former was "ina heavy stupor, the latter 
had a great sorrow stamped on his face. 

It was a small house. There were but two 
servants, one of them was out. and so Mary 
had been called to help Miss Maitland put the 
strange lady into bed. 

She remembered it all so well. , A beautiful 
face and yet one stamp-d with evil passions. 
A musical voice which yet breathed forth 
bitter threats and curses against her: husband. 

“T will kill him!” raved the poor creature, 
wildly. “Nothing but his blood will blot out 
the wrong. It may be years, but if I watch 
and wait i shall kill him at last!” 

Meanwhile the Doctor and his guest sat in 
the dining-room below. Those awful threats 
and curses m ve reached . them. 
Presently th to depart, and 














Mary, in her kitchen, caught his farewelj 
words. 

“Keep my secret, Douglas, if you have 
spark of friendship for a . 

“J will, I will,” said Dr... Maitland, firmly. 
“My poor friend, rely 4m me,” ) 

“T do, That woman's a Sid, Douglas. 
say it though she is mywifes, She has killed 
what I held dearersthandiferitselé,...She has 
wrecked my child’s future; there is but one 
thing left for me. To try and keep this miser- 
able secret!” 

“Concealment is always dangerous,” said 
Dr. Maitland, slowly. "Don tego. think you 
may have to pay too heavy @.cost by-aud-bye 
for keeping this secret?” -. ~~ 

“T am.content to risk it2? 4... 

That was all. The gentleman with his sad 
face and dark, earnest eyes never-came to thi 
house again. 

The new patient had a long and terrible ill- 
ness. She came out of it weak and helpless as 
a little child. Her wild passion, her cruel 
hatred gone; but, alas! mind and intellect 
hopelessly gone, too. With a majestic form 
and brilliant beauty she was mentally a 
wreck. 

Very soon after this Dr, Maitland moved to 
Richmond, and only two years later took « 
more ambitious flight still, and brought his 
establishment to Rickett’s House. 

Mary accompanied them. She liked the 
place, and it suited her. She was not afraid 
of ‘the “ maddies,’’ as people called them, and 
sincerely pitied some. of the creatures, 
only in all the years. they lived beneath the 
same house she could never feel a grain of 
compassion for Mrs. Winterleigh ; when others 
praised this lady’s beauty and pitied her sad 
fate Mary kept silent. 

She could never forget the sorrowful face 
and..broken-hearted words of the man who had 

rst brought her to Dr. Maitland’s. Mary be- 
lieved that this lovely maniac had, indeed, 
wrecked his life, and murdered one very dear 
to him, 

fier perceptions quickened by the interest 
the took in the case. ‘Mary noticed that Mrs. 
Winterleigh was no favourite.with the Doctor 
and his sister. 

Kind and patient to her as they were to all, 
the servant could see that they yet shrank 
from the beauty as they had never done from 
another inmate. 

Mrs. Winterleigh had everything money and 
care could provide fot her, but Miss Maitland 
never selected her as her own companion. 

People came occasionally to see the other 
inmates, Their friends sent letters when they 
could not visit them, but never had letter or 


ceed auay to ton RUtGn Hak Ws qardenec’s| visitor arrived for Mrs. Winterleigh. 


“And now she’s dying!” mused the gar- 
dener’s wife, as she goo up to go on with her 
daily round of household duties. “Well, it 
may be a cruel wish, but I hope it’s in time 
for him. He never spoke to me, but he had a 
good, true face, and it was easy to see she'd 
crushed every hope out of his life. It would 
have been better for him, if, she’d not lasted so 
long. Twenty years is a good spell out of a 
man's life. I wonder if he will come now. I 
should know him again anywhere, even afte! 
all these years!” thee 

Miss Moore was tired, perhaps, or else she 
did not go the shortest way to the house. It 


“was a good half-hour before she deposited the 


letter-bag in the hall, andthen—which she 
had not intended—Dr. Maitland witnessed the 
action. ve rwee tte 

“Surely Carpenter has. a boy among his 
Sone of children he could sexd up with the 

tters, Don’t trouble to play postman again, 
Miss Moore!” ge . 

“It is not Mrs. Carpenter’s famlt,”.ghe said, 
deprecatingly, “I offered. . The boys were bav- 
ing a game and] was passing.”. 

“Well, don’t do it again,” said the Doctor, 
with a kindly smile, though his manner was 
decided enough to imply command, “as it Js 
Carpenter is ible for our! post-bag. li 
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: te ing it up by anyone who passed 
goeert barry, aed whom to scold if the 
letters were late, Miss Moore!” 

She looked &t him with well-feigned peni- 
tence. She was @ very pretty woman, 
there were some le who said she hag come 
to Rickett’s House, intending to be its mistress, 
Thus far (if they were right) in six months no 
success bad. crowned her efforts. Dr. Mait- 
land was not far from fifty, though he looked 
younger. He was kind and courteous to ail 
his assistants, but he certainly never thought 
of taking a wife from among them, and Lacy 
Moore least of all. 

Miss Moore had not been long at her pre- 
sent occupation. She was the sister of a col- 

» friend of the doctor’s, and when her 
brother died he had begged his old chum to 
help Lucy to earn a living. From this had 
arisen her coming to Hertfordshire. She told 
Miss Mai was twenty-five, and that 

r Dick had been like a father to her. 
Dorothy Maitland, who hed known Dick well 
in his student days, remembered perfectly that 
there were ten between him and his 
“little sister,” which would make the Jeune 
lady some over thirty ; but the old maid 
was very kind-hearted, and never reminded 
Lucy of the slight mistoke. : 

The new comer was treated just like any 
other of the “ attendants,” who were all ladies. 
She was paid a regular , amd had proved 
herself so useful.and suitable a person that 
Miss Maitland was quite willing to extend the 
engagement, which at first had been only tem- 
porary, till Miss Moore could make more 
suitable plans for her future. 

Not so the Doctor. Men are supposed to be 
more easily taken in by women than are their 
own sex; but while Dorothy Maitland thought 
Miss Moore a ‘harmless , very affected 
and silly in ‘her manmer, but still useful and 
suitable for the she filled, her brother had 
come to the con: or gale and sehr 

er 


the world than 
he remembered the 

ick Moore had lived for 
years, and did not believe the companion of 
his Bohemian wandéringe could settle down 
into the pretty, demure dame-de compagnie that 
Lucy a to be without some stronger 
motive appeared on the surface. Any- 
way, he distrusted Miss Moore, and felt 
should be thankful when his house was rid of 
her, though, at the same time, he was too com- 
passionate to send her away until he was sure 
she had obtained another home and respectable 
Occ 

“Douglas,” said his sister, following him to 
his study after breakfast, which they took in 
the huge dining-hall in company with the 
“patients,” “is there anything the matter? 
You look quite worried this morning.” 
NE omy m here, Dorothy. I want to iclk 

» you 

But when the door was shut on them both 
ie was silent so Jong thet hie sister grew 


“Is it a fresh case, Douglas. I don’t think 
1 shoald take any more, Twenty is quite 
cneugh for you te do justice to.” 

“It is not @ fresh case, my dear,” he 
answered, gravely, “but a very old one which 
is troubling me—how is Mrs. Winterleigh? :’ 

_ “Just the same. I have seen her this morn- 
ing, and I think she is sinking fast. The 


ous | 
Perhaps he knew more of 
his sister. Perha) 


nurse said you feared the same, and that you 
had already been to her.” 

I have ! Dorothy, I dou’t think she will 
last through this week. I have sent for Alan. 
1 seemed right,” 


“She will not know him if he comes.” 

“ Ke will come,” said the Doetor, firmly. 

“You cannot blame him: if he.does not. Only 
think the ruin she made of his life.” 
3 I should never blame him,” returned Dr. 
Mottland. “ He has suffered too-much for me 
to caiticise hie conduct; ‘but.for all thet he will 


come! Dorothy, for well-nigh twenty years 
this woman’s life has been a millstone weighing 
him down with —. He will come, just 
te convince himself I am right, and that she 
is dying.” 

Mies Dorothy shook her head, 

* We have done all we could for Mrs. Winter- 
leigh, Douglas. No patient in the house has 
had more care and attention—but I never 
liked her!” 

“Nor I! But, my dear, I did not call you 
in here to discuss our likings, but something 
far more important. Is Mrs. Winterleigh still 
as devoted to Miss Moore?” 

“Yes. course, one of the nurses is with 
her at night, but she is never easy if Lucy 
Moore is away from her in the daytime!” 

“She must be away to-day!” 

“ Dougias ! » 

“My dear sister, I don’t trust that young 
woman any further IT can see her. She 
is a very shrewd, quick-witted . If she 
— ise Alan’e Secret it would be as good 
as a gold mine to her!” 

Miss Maitland looked horrified. 

“T don’t you, brother!” 

“I will try and be plainer.. I believe that 
Lucy Moore already cts that Mrs. Winter- 
leigh (we will put rt mildly) has a history!” 

“1 know she dees! She has asked me more 
than once to tell her what it is.” 

“Just so! Hitherto Rosamunil’s mind has 
been a blank as regards the past; but very 
often in these cases av the strength decays the 
brain grows ‘clearer. If methory returns to 
this. poor —— what is “0 poe her from 
pouring out her history to t listener she 
can find? Dorothy, that listener must not be 
Miss Moore.” 

Dorothy shivered. 

“I will stay with Mre. Winterleigh myself 
if you wish it, Douglas!” 

“No; you would suffer more than anyone 
else, because you know the truth. Let any one 
be with her, ‘except Miss Moore. Ali our 
other assistants dre old and tried; they would 
be too honest te repeat a secret revealed to 
them under such circumstances; besides, they 
would probably put it all down to delirium.” 

“‘ And would not Miss Moore?” 

“No. In the first place, she is the only one 
of our hel who has ‘ known the world,’ and 
has ay ly heard as much of Alan's history 
as the public Jearned ait the time. Then she 
is almost morbidly covetous, and desires money 
bo greedily, that she would do anything to 
obtain it. If Alan’s secret is at her mercy, 
farewell to his 


! Reere of mind.” 
“TI will go to Winterleigh at once,” said 
Miss Maitland. “I am afraid it would look 


marked if I changed Miss Moore for one of the 


other ladies, but if I go myself her feelings | 


can’t be hurt!” 

“I don’ think her. feelings are in 
danger, Dorothy !” 
“ And is Alan coming to-day?” 

“T can’t tell you!” 

“IT thought you had heard from him.” 

“T have received an envelope addressed in 
his handwriting. I contains an unused sheet 
of blank paper.” ' 

“How very odd!” 


any 


piece of paper. Someone, either at his 
house or mine, extracted the letter, so that it 
me.” 

“Tt must have been done at the Castle; no 
one here would be so base. How could they 
t post-bag? Besides, even if they 

id they guess which was 
Alan’s letter? 
“ Miss Moore carried the post-bag from the 


Lodge this morning, Dorothy, and took half- 
an-hour to get here?” 
“ t 


“And Alan’s letter was marked ‘imme- 
diate!’ Do you begin to understand now, 


Dorothy?” 





“Tf she has done this, she must suspect 
something already.” 


.“ My dear, I don’t believe Alan sent me a | 


“* And, therefore, she ought not tu be alone 
with Mrs. Winterleigh,” returned the Doctor. 
Miss Maitland required no second hint. She 
left the room, and, meeting the houvekeeper 
in one of the corridors, she quietly deputed all 
authority to her for the time being, saving she 
might be detained seme hours in Mrs. Winter- 
leigh’s room. 

“ Miss ‘Moore is with her now 
housekeeper; “but J think, ma 
over excitable for one that’s dyin, 
quite a noise of talking a 
by.” 

The room was at the extreme end of a long 
passage. Its windows faced the terrace, and it 
was furnished with everything that cewd make 
it a bright and tasteful abode 

Miss Maitland hesitated just a mement be 
fore she entered. By pature a most un- 
suspicious woman, yet the Doctor's sister was 
no simpleton, and her eyes, opened by Douglas, 
she saw perfectly well how easily Lucy Moore 
might have betrayed their trusts and she felt 
an instinctive repulsion for the woman whom 
they had taken in in the hour of ber sore need 
only to*be so basely requited 

Mrs. Winterleigh’s illness was not one that 
confined her to her bed. Every day she was 
dressed and laid upon the sofa. Until lately 
she had been wheeled in a chair about the 
grounds. No expense bad been spared for het 
comfort, and yet the owners of Rickett’s House 
knew perfectly that her death would lift. a 
heavy burden from one they both dearly loved. 

The mad woman had been beautiful when 
she came under their care, well-nigh twenty 
years ago, and she was beautiful now, although 
she must have been forty-five or older. She 
had large strongly-marked features, taultlessly 
regular as those of an artist's model. Her large 
black eyes were bright and sparkhng as a 
panther's, her blue-black hair, unstreaked by 
one thread of silver, fell below her waist, and 
was fastened back by a pink ribbon, She wore 
a dressing-gown of the same bright tint, and 
her white hands had several rings on their 
wasted fingers. , 

She looked annoyed when Miss Maitland 
entered, and still more so when that lady dis- 
missed Miss Moore. 

It was done with the most perfect courtesy, 
and yet with just that shade of antherity which 
| showed the speaker meant to be obeye!. 

“T shall be glad if you will go to the work- 
room. Your skilful fingers are badiy wanted 
there, Miss Moore, and I can stay with Mrs. 
Winterleigh.” : 

“1 don’t want you!” patient, 
frankly. “I hate the very sight of you! You 
have aot my enemy from the first!’ 

Miss Moore stood irreschite. 
| “May not I stay?” she pleaded “Mrs. 
Winterleigh likes to have me, and,” ia a lower 
tone, “it seems hard te thwart ber now!” 

“It is Dr. Maitland’s wish,’ said Miss 
Dorothy, firmly. “No doubt he hax good 
reasons for it; and J must remind you, Miss 
Moore, that in this house his word is law!” 

Lucy Moore left the room, but she shot one 
compassionate glance at Mrs. Winierleigh. 
| Evidently she thought they were both hardly 
used, 

For @ little while there was silence there. 
The dying woman raised herself on the sofa, 


roped the 
um, she is 
t heard 
nd laughing as I went 


said the 


looked straight into Dorothy Maiiland’s face, 
and said, bitterly : : 
“Have you come to triumph ever me? To 


show me I can’t even havea friend about me 
when I’m dying? Ob, yes,” she went on, as 
Dorothy Maitland kept silence from astonish- 
ment, “ you need not stare at me like that! 1 
am quite sane now, whatever ] may have been 
all these dreary years!” 

“We have done our best for you,” «aid the 
old maid, gently. “As for triumphing over 
you, Rosamond, if indeed your intellect is 


restored to you at this last hour, you must 
know we shoald not do that. 

** Yes, you would!” defiantly. Haven't 
you hidden me here all these years just to 





oblige Alan?” 
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“We have kept you here because you were 
not fit to take care of. yourself. If you had 
not been at Rickett’s House, you would have 
deen placed in a similar institution. After 
frenzy. like yours, you could not be at large.” 

“Tf I was mad, he drove me to it!” re- 
torted Mrs. Winterleigh. “TI tell you when I 
saw him and my rival [ could have killed them 
both!” 

“You did kill her! “ said Dorothy, gravely, 
“as surely as though you had stabbed her 
through the heart!” 

“Tm glad of it, very glad! Have you sent 
for my husband? Is he coming?” 

“My brother has sent for Alan. We think 
the is sure to come.” 

“Why do you call him ‘Alan?’” asked the 
wife, resentfully. ‘He is not your husband! 
What right have you to callhim by his Chris- 
tian name?” 

“The right of long friendship, Rosamond.” 

“Do you know,” and all a maniac’s cunning 
sleemned, in the dark eyes now. “Do you 
know you have never once mentioned his other 
name? Never once in all these years?” 

“A husband's name is the same as his wife’s 
generally,” said Miss Maitland, quietly. 

Rosamond put her hand to her head. 

“TI can’t think. My head feels all confused. 
Everything goes round and round if I try to 
remember things ; but I know Alan’s name was 
not Winterleigh; and I was never called so 
until T came here. Our name was longer and 
much prettier.” 

Dorothy did not answer, and Mrs. Winter- 
leigh went off on another grievance. 

“Why did you send Miss Moore away?” 

“T wanted her elsewhere.” 

“I like her!” said Rosamond, defiantly ; 
“and I have told her all I could remember. 
She says my husband must be a wicked man 
to ie me shut up here, while he enjoys him- 
self.” 

No interruption could have been more wel- 
come than a visit from Dr. Maitland. He 
talked cheerfully enough to Rosamond, but he 
signed to his sister to follow him when he left 
the room, and told her, as soon as they were 
out of earshot, that the end was near. 

“And is she sane?” 

“ My dear, she is saner than she has been all 
these years, but she is quite mad on one point. 
She still believes—honestly ‘believes, tind 
Dorothy—that in what happened long ago she 
was not sinning, but sinned against.” 

“Can he be in time?” 

-‘T cannot tell. I have sent the waggonette 
fo the station to wait for every train. ‘There 
can come no happiness from another meeting 
between them, and yet I hope Alan will see her 
once again.” 

He did. It was noon. The June sun poured 
full and warm into Rosamond’s room. She 
would not have the blinds lowered, she said 
she liked it. Perhaps she did. 

‘There was southern blood in her veins. Her 
eyes, her hair, her glorious warmth of colour- 
ing came from a Spanish mother. Perhaps 
this brilliant sunshine reminded her of her 
mother’s Jand. 

There was no warning, no ceremonious an- 
‘nouncement. Unseen himself, Dr. Maitland 
‘iung open the bedroom door, and then closed 
it on his friend, leaving him to enter alone and 
Wook his last at the brilliant, erring creature 
who had wrecked his life. 

Dorothy Maitland raised her eyes, and saw 
‘that the years had not lifted the haunting sad- 
meas from Alan's face. 

He had been a young man when they parted. 
He was grey and middle-aged now; but his 
beautifully curved mouth had still the sensi- 
igve, anxious sadness, his eyes still seemed 
filled with a haunting dread; und the kind 
old maid noticed it, and pitied him from her 
very heart. 

“Tam going now!” came, in a gullen voice, 
from the couch. “You'll not be disappointed 
this time, Alan!” 

“T hope you do not suffer much,” he said, 
quietly. “Our marriage brought us both a 
great deal of sorrow, my poor wife but if it 





be auy comfort to you, I am willing to for- 
ive. 

en Forgive!” cried the dying woman, scorn- 
fully. “And what have you to forgive, pray? 
I am the injured person! Why, my wrongs 
weuld be the talk of ali England if they were 
known! But for my dreadful illness J could 
have punished you as you deserved, and the 
law would have given you penal servitude!” 

He wiped the cold dew from his brow before 
he answered her. He had to bite his lips to 
keep back the passionate retort which rose 
to them. Deeply distressed for him, Miss Mait- 
land inbiepeuel in a whisper— 

“She cannot help it, ye On that sub- 
ject her mind is completely unhinged.” 

A softer light came into the woman’s eyes 
as they stood there watching her. Perhaps 
some forgotten memory of her youth came back 
to her, and conquered her wild, fierce passions. 
Clutching, half nervously, at her husband's 
coat sleeve, she said, eagerly— 

“ Don’t let them bury me here, Alan! The 
years here seem all a dream, and I know my 
name's not Winterleigh though everyone says 
it is. I shouldn’t like a stolen name on my 
grave, Alan, for I am your wife, and you loved 
me once. You know you did!” 

“ Aye, not wisely, but too well until she 
killed the love by a own black crimes,” he 
wight have answered her, but he only said, 
kindly— 

“T think ‘Rosamond’ is the best name of 
all You were called that when I knew you 
first.” 

“In Yorkshire,” she said, gleefully, like a 
child. “We were happy there. I should like 
to feel I was there in the old churchyard on 
the hill. I shouldn't care to be in the ceme- 
tery here, it’s all so new and strange!” 

“In Yorkshire,” repeated Alan, gravely. 
“At Silverdale if it be possible. I promise 
you!” / 

“We were a handsome couple,’ then pur- 
sued the poor creature, sadly; “but I don't 
think time has used you well, Alan. You look 
ten years older than I do. Has Dr. Maitland 
shut you up too?” 

“ He has Ho the kindest friend I ever had. 
Aye, and your friend,, too, Rosamond, though 
you may not realise it.” 

“He has so many to be kind to,” said Mrs. 
Winterleigh, dreamily, “and al! of them mad, 
quite mad! I feel almost crazy myself when 
they talk to me!” 

interview did not last much longer. 
That very afternoon Alan returned to London 
free at last from the chain which had galled 
him so terribly, for Dr. Maitland’s beautiful 
patient was at rest, and Miss Moore went 
about openly lamenting that she had not been 
allowed to be with “dear Mrs. Winterleigh in 
her last moments.” 

CHAPTER II. 

A beautiful estate in Southshire, and a 
grand old mansion, as spacious and picturesque 
as Rickett’s House, but put to a very different 
use. 

Summerleigh Castle was the perfection of an 
English home, and beneath its Gothic roof 
lived Lord Summerieigh and his only child, 
Alice, a beautiful girl in the first bloom of 
womanhood. 

He was the richest nobleman in all the 
country side, but he had not been born to his 
honours. The child of a needy younger son, 
he ‘had never expected to inherit more than 
the modest portion which came to him from 
bis mother. ; 

It sufficed to keep hin in simple comfort as 
a bachelor, and he hoped before many years 
hal passed to be famous as an artist. 

He studied hard, and then went abroad. 
For five long years he wandered over the 
south of Europe, his friends occasionally seeing 
the pictures he sent home for exhibition, but 
never having a word or line from himself. 

Then he came back quite suddenly, grave 
and careworn. The heart—as it seemed to 
them-—gone out of his smile, the spirit from 
his life 





He was only five-and-twenty, yet he seemed 
older than his cousin, the reigning Lord Sum. 
merleigh, a frank, -hearted man of forty 

Mr. Summerleigh settled down in Londoy, 
and for a time devoted himself to work. His 
pictures began to be talked of, and already 
sold well, when just as ape were declaring 
that. he was the coming celebrity in the art 
world he married a pretty, penniless nursery 
governess, an act of folly which all his patrons 
condemned as madness, and which estranged 
most of his friends; but the shadow was lifted 
from his brow, and for a time he seemed per. 


fectly happy. 

it lasted Yast one year, Then, when they 
were staying at a little country place, an awful 
trouble befell the couple. Mrs. Summer 
leigh had a sudden fright. No one ever quite 
explained it. 

ome said a gipsy had forced herself into 
the lady’s presence, and alarmed her with 
— of ill, others declared Mrs. Sum- 
merleigh was nervous, and fancied she saw a 
ghost. 

Anyway, her husband found her on his re- 
turn home stretched on the floor of her bed- 
room in @ dead faint, end so terrible bad been 
the shock to her nerves that hefore morning 
dawned a little daughter was born to the 
artist, and he was a widower. 

That was the romance of Lord Summer- 
leigh’s life. He never rallied from his grief. 
Whatever the trouble he met with abroad, it 
was as nothing compared with his wife's loss. 

For the child’s sake he —— on at his 
painting for two years, but the life seemed 
goné out of his brush; and, fortunately, for 
little Alice’s prospects, before she could speak 

lain a series of unexpected deaths had given 
bee father a coronet, besides Summerieigh 
Castle, and an income of twenty thousand a 

ear. 

. From that day Lord Summerleigh’s conduct 
had perplexed everyone. He was a young 
man comparatively speaking when he came to 
his honours, at least some months under 
thirty ; but he never indulged in any of the 
pleasures or amusements his cousin had 
thought the necessities of life. h 

He seemed quite content with the jog-irot 
round of social existence, never varying it by 
trips to the Continent or a season in London 
He did not hunt or shoot. He never touched 
cards or billiards, and took no interest in 
horse racing. In short, gossips were much 
concerned in mind with the question: What 
could he possibly do with his money? — 

Twenty thousand a year is a noble income, 
but Lord Summerleigh lived as simply as 2 
country clergyman. 

The Castle was beautifully kept up both 
outside and within. The unds received 
every attention from a staff of gardeners, but 
even here the simplicity of the nobleman’ 
tastes showed itself : 

There were no costly vineries and pire 
houses. Lord Summerleigh had a conserv2- 
tory of moderate size, that he might see 
flowers all the year round; but for the rest be 
contented himself with such fruit and vege 
tables as could be grown with simple assis 
tancé. 

He kept a horse for himself, a basket car- 
riage for his little girl and also a rarely used 
brougham. 

His butler was the only indoor man servait, 
one coachman took charge of the stables. 
Grooms, ‘pages, and valet were quite 
unknown. : 

In short, though he never refused a just 
demand on his purse, Lord Summerieigh gpent 
very little of his income, and was 2 sore per 
plexity to his neighbours. 

No one could call him mean. All his ser 
vants loved him. His tenants declared he ws 
a model landlord. The poor of the village 
blessed him name, but it must be confesse 
with one class of people he was decidedly 0! 
popular—his equals. ‘e 

n olden days the Castle had been the cen!" 
of every local gaiety and amusement. Its 
hospitable owner had never been so happy 
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when entertaining his friends and neighbours. 
The present Lord. Summerleigh avoided all 
gaieties. He received callers cordially. He 
gave formal masculine dinner parties from time 
to time, but there his itality ended. No 
lady had ever entered the Castle since it owned 
his sway, and t courteous to everyone 
the opinion generally taken up was that he 
hated feminine society. 

If only he had married again, people said, 
he would have shaken off his eccentricity. If 
he would have roused himself for his child’s 
sake and goae about among his neighbours, 
he would soon have got over his grief. At 
thirty to mourn his wife for the rest of his 
life was absurd. He could not have done more 
had she been a Duke’s daughter ‘instead of a 
poor little nursery — and so Southshire 
felt quite virtuously indignant with the mis- 
guided man. 

But after a few years they began to take au 
interest in him again. The relations whom 
he had offended by Soppotiog the charms 
of their sister and daughter, suddenly saw 
another scope for their genius as match- 
makers. Evidently Lord Summerleigh did not 
intend to marry again, therefore Alice would 
be his heiress. The title itself could not descend 
jn the female line, but the Castle with its fair 
lands, and revenues of twenty thousand a-year, 
would one day belong to this brown-eyed girl 
— husband must consider himself a lucky 
ellow. 

Unfortunately, Lord Summerleigh was as 
blind to his daughter’s interests, as he had 
been years before to his own.“ He would not 
suffer Alice to accept any of the many invita- 
tions lavished on her. He positively salted the 
offer of a neighbouring Countess to present 
Miss Summerleigh at Court, and kept his child 
so much at homé tbat when she was nineteen, 
though nearly all her jife had been spent at the 
Castle, no one in Southshire could boast of 
being really intimate with her, except the old 
Rector and his grey-haired wife. 

The Rectory stood almost opposite the 
Castle gates, and it had been a second house 
to Alice, almost ever since she could 
remember. The Murrays had no children. They 
never had young relations staying with them. 
They were of good old family, but scanty 
means. It was not likely that under their roof 
Alice would meet any fortune hunter or schem- 
ing suitor, and so Lord Summerleigh put no 
check on the intimacy as his ehild grew up, 
and was, perhaps, thankful in his heart that 
she had one motherly friend. 

Through the French windows of the Rectory 
drawing-room came Alice one bright June 
morning, when Mrs. Murray sat ily at 
work. The peer’s daughter wore a simple dress 
of dark blue gingham trimmed with white em- 
broidery. A sailor hat with a white ribbon 
round it, and long tan gloves completed her 
toilet. A winsome creature she looked with her 
beautiful brown eyes and wealth of golden 
hair; but yet there was a strange expression of 
disappointment on her face. 

“T feel so cross,” she said, in a voice which 
quite contradicted her words, “so horribly 
cross and angry that I have come to vent my 
cisappointment on you!” 

Mrs. Murray smiled. 

“You don’t look cross, my dear!” she said, 
affectionately, “‘ and I am delighted to see you ; 
but I — our father was going to take 
you to the alae? ~ 

“So he was! That is the cause of my wrath. 
Papa and I had settled everything. We meant 
to go up by the eight o’clock train and spend 
the best part of the day among the pictures, 
aud yesterday he got a horrid letter to say 
someone wanted him, and he went off by him- 
&-lf this morning ! ” 

“He does not often disappoint you, Alice.” 
_ “I know. He is the best and dearest father 
in the world. I think he must have spoilt me 
or I shouldn't mind so much.” 

When will he be home?” 

“To-morrow! Fancy, it is not: often he 
slays away a night without me. I wanted to 











go up and meet him in town to-morrow ; but 
ue would not hear of it. He says the Academy 
mus! wait, another week.” 

“Tt will be open for more than a month 
longer.” 

“1 know,” but she was not thinking of the 
Academy. There was a strangely serious look 
on her pretty face, then, at last, she raised 
her eyes to Mrs. Murray, and asked, gravely. 
“Has papa any poor.relations?” — 

“My dear child,” cried the Rector’s wife, 
fairly bewildered at the question, “What has 
put that into your head?” 

“Y don’t know exactly! I asked papa whom 
he was going to see (it is someone who is ill) 
and if he was a friend of his, and he said, 
‘No; but I can’t leave the poor creature’s last 
wish ungranted.’ Then I thought it must be a 
poor re!ation.” 

“ Alice, dear, you ought not to te!l me your 
father’s secrets.” 

“T have not,” protested the girl, “he said 
just the same to Mrs. Clarkson, when he told 
her he was going to London. He said some- 
one was dying and had sent for him. He 
could not mind your knowing what he told 
his housekeeper.” 

Mrs. Murray felt puzzled. 

“Don’t think about it, Alice,” she advised. 
“when he comes home, your father will tell 
you anything you want to know.” 

“There is a at deal I want to know,” 
said Alice, simply, “ but whenever I begin to 
speak to papa he looks so miserable I can’t 
bear to go on. I thought Mrs. Murray you 
have ‘known him so long, you could tel! me 
something, and it would be less painful to my 
father than my asking him questions.” 

“What do you want to know, Alice?” 

“Nothing that papa would mind,” replied 
the young heiress; “only just what all the 
world knows, and that if I had aunts and 
uncles, I should ‘have learned as a child.” 

_ Mrs. Murray stroked the fair head, caress- 


ingly. ; 

“]T think I may safely: promise to answer any 
questions I can,” she said, gently. “I was 
with your mother when she died, Alice. I 
was the first person who held you in my arias. 
My husband was curate at the little country 
place when you were born. 1 have always 
thought it was because we knew his wife that 
Lord Summerleigh gave Henry this living seven 
years later.” ‘ 

“T daresay,” Alice paused, more to arrange 
her thoughts than that she did not know what 
she wished to ask. Then she went on, 
bravely,— 

“Mrs. Murray, have I no relations? It 
seems to me from what papa hints sometimes 
that he and I are quite alone in the world. I 
know,” and she flushed crimson, “ poor people 
are shunned by their rich relations; and if 
anyone has done anything disgraceful, their 
family drops them ; but disgrace could never 
touch pape. And it is so strange we have 
no one belonging to us.” 

Mrs. Murray secretly felt relieved at the turn 
the questions took. 

“Your father aad mother were both only 
children,” she said, quietly, ‘and that ex- 
plains in a great measure your having no rela- 
tions. Your. mother was an orphan, and had 
been brought up in a clergy orphan school. If 
you thimk a moment, Alice, you will under- 
stand that to be admitted to such a charity 
she could have had no near relations.” 

“But there’s papa,” returned Alice, de- 
cidedly, “he might have had some. Do you 
know, Mrs. Murray, I got a peerage once, and 
tried to puzzle it out for myself, but 1 got so 
bewildered I had to give it up.” 

“Why didn’t you ask your father! 

“J did. But he looked so miserable I could 
not bear to press the question. I thought, 

rhaps, he Bad jonged for a son to. succeed 
Bim, and could not, bear to be reminded of 
his disappointment.” 

beh ae aie your mind, then, Alice. When 
he heard bis baby was a girl, he said ‘Thank 
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Heaven!’ 
fess.” 

“Supposing I had died then?” said Alice, 
“who would have had the Castle?” 

“My dear child, I don’t think you show 
any signs of dying.” 

“But I want to know! I hope papa with 
outlive me, Mrs. Murray. But do you know 
I often fancy if I was left alone with Summei 
leigh Castle, I should just make it over to 
the new Lord Summerleigh. It seems so dread 
ful that he should have nothing but an empty 
title.” 

“ My dear Alice! I don't expect he troubles 
about it. John Summerleigh, your father’s 
second cousin, is a bard-working lawyer, who 
probably never counts on the fact that his 
great-grandfather was the fourth Lord Sum 
merleigh.” 

“The fourth! Why, papa is the eighth!” 

“Yes, my dear; but the three intermediate 

eers only enjoyed their honours a few years. 
Lord Summerleigh has ruled at the Castle 
now longer than any of its masters since his 
great-grandfather. And now, Alice, do let 
me give you a word of advice. Don’t trouble 
your pretty little head about Jobn Summer- 
leigh and his future. You are a great deal 
nearer to your father than any second cousin.” 

“And you don’t think it is cousin John 
papa has gone to see?” 

“No, I don’t. There has been no inter- 
course between them for years. I don’t sup- 
pose I should even have heard of the young 
man’s existence only I happened to meet him 
when I was staying at my cousin’s last sum- 
mer, and the name struck me as familiar.” 

“ And was he nice!” 

“] really cannot tell you. He came to make 
my cousin’s will, and I had the task of enter- 
taining him at Junch afterwards. I told hun 
I came from Southshire, and knew some rela- 
lations of his; but, 1 am bound to confess, he 
showed very little interest in the subject.” 

“Do you know,” said Alice, going off to 
another topic, “ Lady Carleton is going to have 
a large garden party next month?” 

“ And what shall you wear?” 

“T am not going.” 

“Not going! Surely she invited you?” 

“Papa says I am not old enough for such ® 
large party. Mrs. Murray, I am so disap- 
pointed.” 

“My dear, Lord Summerieigh must forget 
how fast time goes. Why, you are nineteé#, 
older than your mother was when she died!” 

“JT was awfully disappointed; but papa 
said he did not wish it.’ 

“I think he must be afraid of losing you, 
Alice, and that is why he keeps you in sueb 
seclusion.” 

“T am too old to be lost.” 


It puzzled me at the time, I coa 


~ 


“JT mean he fears someone will want to. 


marry you if you go into society.” — 

Alice Summerleigh laughed outright. She 
was most completely heart-whole and entirely 
free. 

“T don’t believe papa gave that a thought 
Besides, J never mean to marry anyone.” 

“And why not?” demanded Mrs. Marray. 

“People are always sad if they marry!’ 
replied the young philosopher. “ If they care 
for each other one is sure to die and the 
survivor be broken-hearted for the rest of his 
life—like papa ; and to marry a man one didn't 
care for would be rather worse than penal 
servitude, so I mean to be an old maid.” 

“J doubt it,” was Mrs. Murray’s smiling 


. rejoinder, as she bade her young frie nd good 


bye. 
(HAPTER. Il. 

Miss Moore did not stay at Rickett’s Honse 
long after Mrs. Winterleigh’s deat. Des. 
Maitland’s suspicions of her once aroused, he 
did not keep her in his employment, though, 
happily, his fears had not beea realised, for 
beyond loud regrets that she had not been 
with “the poor creature at the last,” Lucy 
Moore made no comment on Rosamond’s 
death. 

The kind-hearted doctor was saved the task 
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of dismissing Miss Moore. Whether she had 
hoped to secure him as a husband, and finding 
him proof against her charms, tired of the 
nell, ctmacng 8 or whether she really had 
been ailing unnoticed by the Maitlands, was 
never known; but a few days after Mrs, 
Winterleigh’s death Lucy toia Miss Dorothy 


she was feeling very ill, and was anxious to} 


leave Redhempstead at once. 

“JT knew T am using you very badly,” she 
said, with an artificial smile, “that I ought 
to give you proper notice, but I feel knocked 
up, and £ don’t want to have a serious illness 
here. It would be bad for you to have an 
invalid in the house.” 

Miss Dorothy, gentle soul, began to thir 
they might have wronged the girl after all. 
She actepied Lucy's resignation very kindly, 
gave her the address of some very inexpensive 
apartments in London, and asked her brother 
to add five pounds to the quarter’s salary 
which Lucy would receive on leaving Rickett’s 
House, little guessing how” ill this kindness 
would he vequited. 

Lucy Moore smiled when the gates of 
Riokett’s House closed behind her. She felt 
as though she were on the road to fortune. 

She had much ade not to clap her hands for 
joy when her cab drove from Euston—not to 
the quiet apartments recommended by Miss 
Maitland, but to a second-rate boarding-house 
in the Bloomsbury district, of which Miss 
Moore had already been a favourite inmate. 

With ten pounds in her pocket, and’ what 
seemed to her a veritable gold mine only wait- 
ing to be worked, Miss Moore did not need 
to study small economies. She engaged one 
of the best bedrooms, and agreed, without a 
murmur, % the charge of thirty shillings a 
week, to include all extras except wine. 

“Tm sure I’m delighted to see you back,” 
said Miss Bates, who knew that Lucy would 
never set up a rival boarding-house, and there- 
fore put up with her other failings, because 
Miss ‘Moore was such an acquisition to’ an 
establishment composed mainly of old maids 
and very young city men; “and so will the 
gentlemen be, I’m sure.” 

“Is young Hargraves still here?” 

Miss Bates felt puzzled. Charley Hargraves 
was not twenty, and an articled clerk to a 
solicitor, to whom he was bound for four 
more years, only receiving at the end of the 


_ second eighty pounds a year. That Miss Moore 


was nearly twice his age might be no bar to a 
matrimonial engagement; but his prospects— 
or rather his want of them--formed a just im- 
pediment. 

“ He’s here,” returned the landlady promptly, 
“and getting into a very fast set, I’m afraid. 
Tf you cax take him in hand and persuade 
him to spend more of his evenings at home, 
it'll be a blessing!” 

Lucy said nothing ; but she came down that 
evening arrayed for conquest, and when she 
had brought back Charlie Hargraves to his 
former allegiance she proposed that, as the 
evening was really too fine to stay indoors, 
they two should take a stroll in the Temple 
Gardens, which, far as they seemed from 
Bloomsbury, were yet the nearest quiet resort 
she could think of. 

It was nearly the end of June; the London 
Season was at its height. Amusements of 
every kind were to be had af all possible 
prices. It said something for Lucy Moore 
that she did not propose any outing which 
would cost money. She would not even allow 
her escort to propose a penny omnibus, de- 
claring that. Chancery Lane was a delightful 
place to walk through on a summer's evening. 

Young Hargraves was delighte” with his 
companion. He was uot in the least in love 
with her reaily, though he quite believed him- 
self the victim of a serious passion: In reality 
he was flattered by the notice of a stylish 


woman some years older than himself, and’ 


enjoyed the gracious attention with which she 
listened to his tales of office life, little suspect- 
ing that Miss Moore was really picking his 
brains for purposes of her own. 





ear me,” and Lucy opened her eyes in, 


admiration, “ How very clever you are getting, 
Mr. Hargraves! I suppose you_know as 
much as most lawyers by this time? I wish 
you Were a qualified solicitor, and I would get 
you to help me in something I have very 
much at heart.” 

Of course the lad offered his services. 
Lawyeis were sharks, a great many of them, 
he assured her. 

Miss Moore must tell him her difiiculties, 
and he could at least advise her what steps to 
take. Lucy hesitated for a minute (or seemed 
to do so), and then, first binding him over to 
secrecy, opened her mind. 

“Some time ago,” she said, plaintively, 
“T lost a dear friend who wished to leave me 
all her fortune. Unluckity she was prejudiced 
against making a will, so she packed up my 
little legacy (I believe it is money--a parcel 
of bank notes—-she implied) and gave it to the 
care of her cousin, who was to keep it until I 
applied for it.” 

“ And he’s abseonded with it?” cried young 
Ilargraves, jumping to this conclusion. 
“What a horrid shame!” 

“Indeed, he hasn’t!’” said Miss Moore, 


sweetly. “ At least, I hope not. My difficulty | 
is that my poor friend died so suddenly she | 


had no time to tell me his name, or where he 
iived.” 

“Good gracious !” 

“Is it not dreadful? Of course, T can trust 
him. He is a gentleman aad very rich. If 
my poor Rosamond gave him a secret to keep 
till I claimed it he would guard it faithfully, 
but then you see, Mr. Hargraves, I want it 
now!” 

“Don’t you imagine this cousin, if he’s an 
honest man, will seek you out?” 

“No; when my poor friend gave him the 
charge I was living with my brother, con- 
tinually travelling from place to place. He 
would think when I wanted the legacy I 
should apply for it.” 

“Very awkward; but surely he came to her 
funeral?” suggested Hargraves, who, though 
he was eaten up by conceit, yet really had a 
few brains. 

“ Alas, no, she died among strangers, and 
none of her own family were sent for. I was 
there myself, so IT know.” 

“She ought to have written down his 
name,” said Hargraves, almost crossly. “It 
was most unbusipess like.” 

“She meant to tell me. She had got as far 
as she hoped the money would ease my future, 
and that I should find it safe in her cousin 
Alan’s keeping—then she fell back dead!” 

“ Alan!” cried out Hargraves, as one catch- 
ing the slightest clue. “That is something 
to go upon. I suppose it was his Christian 
name?” 

“Yes, and I have seen his photograph. He 
was a tall, handsome man, about fifty. I 
know that he is very rich, and that he lived at 
some old Castle in Southshire, but that is all 
the clue I have.” 

“What was your friend's name?” 

“Rosamond Winterleigh; but ‘Alan’ was 
her own cousin, not her husband’s!” 

“T tell you what, Miss Moore, if worse 
comes to worst, you'll have to advertise. A 
few lines in the agony column addressed to 
‘Alan ——, cousin of the late Rosamond 
Winterleigh,’ ought to find him.” 

“IT don’t want to advertise—it might make 
him angry, and you see my little fortune is 
exclusively at his mercy.” 

“Well, Pll tell you what I can do to help 
you. We’ve a list of all the landed gentry 
arranged under the headings of their counties. 
IT might hunt. up Southshire. It couldn’t do 
any harm.” 

“T.shall be grateful to you for ever, Mr. 
Hargraves, if you'll only “take so much 
trouble.” 

“And there must be a list published some- 
where of all the estates in Southshire that 
male help us, There: wouldy’t bé more thani 
a dozen castles, for it’s quite a small county. 
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Then you could write to all of them owned by 
a man called Alan.” 

“How very good you are to me.” 

Mr. Hargraves’ rather improved on hig 
scheme the next day at the office, for jt 
flashed upon him that a directory for th 
County of Southshire would give ail tie 
information he needed. His employers had 4 
good mene clients in that part of the world, 
and the directory was on the office shelf 
Certainly it seemed a long task to pour 
through every page of it, but then it was quite 
possible that there might be a list of magis. 
trates in a separate place, and most probably 
the mysterious Alan would be a J.P. 

Fortune favoured the articled clerk. The 
list of magistrates duly appeared, and among 
them was the magic wee: “Alan, eighth 
Lord Summerleigh, Summerleigh Castile.” He 
copied it out carefully, and went home to 
Bloomsbury, quite convinced he had displayed 
legal acumen worthy of an embryo Lor 
Chancellor. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“Please, my lord, there is a lady wishing 
to see you,” announced the butler, as Lord 
Summerleigh and his daughter sat in the 
pleasant flower-scented Wwing-room, the 
afternoon following Mr. Hargrave’s discovery 

The peer opened his eyes in surprise ; ladies 
never favoured him with visits, all such 
honours fell to Alice. 

“ What is her name?” 

“She said you would not recognise it, my 
lord, but that she must see you on urgent 
business !” ’ 

“T daresay she’s canvassing for some 
charity,” suggested Alice. “People don't 
mind what messages they send in when they 
are very energetic about some cause.” 

The butler shook his head. 

“She doesn't look that sort of lady, miss, 
and she’s very’ smart, and rather impertinent. 
I didn’t half like bringing the message.” 

“Tell her I never see any stranger without 
knowing their name and business, Hicks,” 
commanded his master. 

In five minutes the butler returned. 

“She won't give me her name, my lord, 
but -she said that she came from Rickett’s 
House, and was the intimate friend of the late 
Mrs. Winterleigh.” 

Alice uttered a cry of alarm, for her father’s 
face had turned ashen white, and he looked 
like a man stricken by a sudden blow. The 
next moment he had recovered. 

“Show the person into my study, Hicks,” 
he said, quietly, “and see that we are not 
disturbed on any pretext.” 

The butler departed, and Alice crept to her 
father’s side. ' , 

“Papa, papa, whet is, the matter?” 

“My dear, I camtiet tell you,” he answered, 
gravely. “TI am inclined to think it is some 
impostor trying to obtain money under false 
pretences. She has caught up the name of 
the person to whose deathbed I was sent for 
ten days ago. She may hope to work on my 
feelings to relieve her.’ 

He was gone. Alice took up her embroidery 
and tried hard not to think of what might be 
going on in the study 

Miss Lucy Moore had seated herself so that 
she faced door, and could scrutinise who- 
ever entered very much at her ease. 

She was dressed in her best, and the taste 
for finery, kept in check by the quiet rules of 
Rickett’s House, now liad redoubled sway. 
She looked—as Hicks had said— very smart; 
but Lord Summerleigh did not take her for 4 
lady, though, in fact, by birth she could claim 
that title. 

“ May .I ask the reason of this uncalled for 
visit?” said the Peer, who remained standing, 
though Lucy made no attempt to rise from her 
easy chair 


“I told your servant! I am Mrs. Winter- 
leigh’s friend and -confidante., You were pre 
I saw you arrive al 


sent. at her deathbed. 
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Rickett’s House. It is useless for you to at- 
tempt to deny it!” ; 

“Madam,” replied Alan Summerleigh, 
simply, “1 am still at a loss to understand 
your coming here. I never deny my own 
‘actions, I was at Rickett’s House, some days 
ago. I will go further and say that Dr. and 
Mies ‘Mai are my life long friends; but I 
fail to see how it concerns you!” 

“T was ’s confidante,” said Lucy, 
wulkity. “I iknow how grievously she was 
wronged, and I have come to you te tell you I 
will pablish those wrongs through the length 
and breadth of England, unless——” 

“Unless I pay you to hold your tongue. Is 
that what you were going to say, Miss Moore?” 
asked the Peer, contemptuously, when she 
aused. 

. The woman cowered before him. 

“You would never be able to held up your 
head again,” she said, bitterly, “if your con- 
duct was exposed. Even your th would 
not whitewash such sins as yours! ” 

He lifted his eyebrows, but made no manner 
of answer. 

“1 was Rosamond’s friend,” went on Lacy. 
“She trusted me, and left me the task of 
ayenging her wrongs!” 

“T su you mean _ weve the attendant 
employed to. wait on Mrs. Winterleigh, and 
’ that having—as such afflicted creatures’ often 
do towards the last-—regained some of her 
faculties she told you a garbled version of Ler 
own story, half truth, half delusion, ana you 
wish to use it for your own ends? Do you 
know, Miss Moore, I was warned of this by 
Douglas Maitland, and I could have you taken 
up on a charge of trying to extort money———” 

“Then it would all come out.” 

Ho wed Sivig. 0 bing. 

e was trying to bring her to the point. 
She had discovered suapathing he ah ree 
but what and how munch of it did she really 
believe. How much did she ascribe to the 
ravings of a mad woman. 

“ That poor neglected creature, hidden away 
in Hertfordshire under a stolen name, was 
your lawful wife!” 

“Indeed. I conversed with two or three of 
Maitland’s patients when I was there the other 
day. One assured me she was Queen of 
England, and another swore positively that 
she was Empress of the French, but I am not 
® philanthropist like Miss Moore, and so I 
have taken no steps to redress their wrongs.” 
BP are langhing at me, Lord Summer- 

igh ! 

“I am in no mood to laugh, madam. I 
consider your presence here an abominable in- 

; but as you have come, I ask you once 
for all, what charge you bring against me on 
the word of a maniac?” 

“She was your wife!” 

“You say so. I daresay she told you so, 
poor creature! ” 

“You hid her away there,” cried Lucy, 
warming to her ps “because you were 
afraid the shadow of her misfortunes would 
rest on your hter. To save your heiress 
from ay! thought the child of a lunatic you 
immured her mother in @ living grave years 
after her insanity had passed away. Oh! I 
know it all! People here wonder you do not 
marry, and that you keep Miss Summerleigh 
secluded from her neighbours. They little 
guess that instead of dying at her child’s birth 
your wife lived on till this very month a 

misoner, and that you dare not let your 

aughter out of your sight lest people should 
discover she inherits her mother’s doom!” 

A terrible charge surely te bring against 
any man, and yet, wonderful to say, Sum- 
nerleigh looked relieved as he listened. Some 
~e the troubled lines about his forehead re- 
pat, and he almost smiled at Lucy’s eager- 
P And if it were so,” he said, slowly, “even 
‘hen T cannot see that it is your business to 
piericre in my domestic history. Who would 

ores you if you tried to spread these absurd 
Tumours?” hy 


“A good many people,” she said, slowly ; 


“but you will not defy me. You are a rich 
nobleman, I have not a penny of my own, and 
if I don’t succeed in earni 
clever enough te make a fortune. T am too 
attractive to enter another woman's house as 
governess or companion. There is only one 
career in the world really suited to me. I 
ought to marry!” 

“JT don’t keep a matrimonial agency,” re- 
plied the Peer, “and, after the astonishing 
charges you have brought against me I can 
hardly imagine you wish to be my wife!” 

Lucy Moore -hesitated, such a brilliant idea 
had never entered her head. 

“No,” she replied, slowly, “I don’t want 
that. I've been used to a roaming, Bohemian 
sort of life, and to settle down in a dull country 
place like this wouldn’t suit me. If I'd wanted 
“wn oreo husband I could have had Dr. Mait- 

Lord Summerleigh doubted this, but he only 
said gravely— ; 

“You are pleased to believe you have lighted 
upon an important secret in my family history. 

ou assert that the lady Known at Ricket’s 
House as Mrs. Winterleigh was my wife and 
my child’s mother, and you expect me to pay 
you for holding your tongue shows your won- 
derful discovery. Now, I am far from admit- 
ting you are right, but the very breath of 
pon a rumour would frighten my daughter. 
However false the cruel slander, I do not want 
it to reach her ears’ Therefore, for her sake, 
and hers alone, I osk you to name your terms.” 

“ Pive thousand pounds!” 

“You aim high,” said tthe Peer, aoldly, 
“and I think you will find you have over- 
reached yourself. A secret, Miss Moore, is 
just what it will fetch. Now, supposing for 
the moment that your wonderful discovery is 
true, of course it is to my interest to ase 
our silence, but there is no one likely to 
bribe you to speak, consequently you'can only 
bargain with me.” : - 

“J don’t understand,” she said, sullenly. 

“Well, usually a person is bribed by one 
party to keep silence when their speaking 
would greatly benefit someone else, and the 
person who plays this. very honourable occupa- 
tion has to consider which pays best ; that is, 
whether “A” will give him more for speaking 
than “B” offers for his silence. Now, Miss 
Moore, in your case there is no “A.” You 
may receive something from me. You won't 
get a penny from anyone else.” ° : 

“J have named my price—five thousand ! ” 

“Then allow me to end this interview, for 
I have no intention of giving you such a sum. 
To begin with, you are utterly mistaken in 
your, conclusions, but as there are passages in 
the life of Mrs. Winterleigh I do not want 
dragged before the public for ‘her’sake, and to 
save my child hearing a very painful story 
of the past, I might have offered you a mode- 
rate sum. I say now do your worst.” 

“But I can prove that Mrs. Winterleigh 
was your wife.” 

“Bven so,” said Lord Summerleigh, coolly. 
“It is not a criminal offence to have a wife 
who is ‘unfortunately insane. Mrs. Winter- 
leigh was declared @ lunatic on the testimony 
of two leading physicians. She had every care 
and comfort at: Dr. Maitland’s. Beyond the 
raking into his private history, which no man 
likes, I should suffer nothing from your ill 
will. Besides.” and he’ smiled quietly, “J 


doubt, Miss Moore, if you know anyone in the | 


circle which makes up my world. I am liked 
and respected in a measure by those about me. 
I do not think they would condemn me on a 
stranger's testimony.” 

Lucy Moore felt worsted. She had built her 
hopes of fortune so thoroughly on her base 
scheme for alarming Lord Summerleigh that 
she was ready to cry for disappointment. Little 
did she guess that beneath his cold calm the 
peer’s very heart was aching with anxiety, and 
that her visit had utterly destroyed the 


[security he had striven for nearly twenty years. 


“IT may as well go,” she said, sullenly. 
_ Alan Summerleigh felt an intense relief, but 





he had not quite finished with Lucy Moore. 


op 


a living, I am not ! 





“Do you really mean that you are ia need, 
and that you entered om this conspiracy solely 
to obtain money?” . 

“Yes, Ido. My brother died some months 
ago, and I’ve had te shift for myself since 
I've plenty of brains, but I don’t suit any of 
the places I've tried. Women don’t like me. 
I can’t bear children, and I haven't had the 
training for business which I should like better 
than anything.” 

Lord Summerleigh looked softened. 

“You have no claim on me,” he said, 
gravely, “but I am a rich man, 1 don’t like 
to think you may be driven to ferret out 
secrets just as a means of livelihood. It is 
quite true that I do not want my acquaintance 
with poor Mrs. Winterleigh noised abroad. 
I won't give you five thousand pounds, because 
the matter isn’t worth it. But I don’t mind 
allowing you two hundred a year until such 
time as [ hear you have been gossiping about 
my concerns or trying to levy blackmail on 
anyone else,” 

“T shouldn't,” said Lucey, promptly. “Why, 
Lord Smamerleigh, a woman who knows the 
Continent as well as I do could be quite rich 
with two hundred a year; and if I met a suit- 
able partner, why, then, I needn't refuse him 
because he isn’t rich, for } don’t suppose a 
nobleman like you would cut off the allowance 
if I mazried? ” 

“By no means,” said the peer, gravely. 
“I will keep my bargain honestly so long as 
you are faithful to yours. 

But when Lucy Moore, much elated. at her 
success, had left the Castle, Lord Summerteigh 
leant his arms on the study table, pillowed his 
head upon them, and groaned aloud : 

“The Maitlands were right,” he said, 
bitterly. “I should have faced the worst. ycars 
ago. I have only lulled myself to sleep in a 
false eecurity all this time, and now the storm 
will burst: I have silenced this woman; be- 
sides, her suspicions were on the wrong track, 
but I cannot hope to keep the secret always 
Douglas was ri when he told me long ago 
I not reckoned the price of such a secret. 
Poor Alice, how am I to screen her from this 
awful sorrow, and yet not die with a cruel 
wrong unrighted?” 

CHAPTER VY. 

A lawyer's office in the Temple, where 
everyone was unusually busy, for the end of 
July, though it brought the close of the 
London gaieties, brought no end to their many 
labours. The long vacation was more than a 
fortnight distant, and before it came, and the 
partners thought of charming holidays, and 
the clerks dreamed of humbler ones, much had 
to be accomplished. 

Mx. Forder, the head of the firm, put his 
head into the clerk’s office fora moment. 

“J want to speak to you, Summerlcigh. 
Step into my private office.” 

The young man—he was barely thirty, 
though he was Messrey. Forder Brothers’ 
managing clerk and a qualified solicitor to 
boot—obeyed the summons in surprise; it 
was not like the chief to interrupt work in 
the busiest part of tha morning. Mr. Forder 
put an open telegram into his hand.. The 
sender was Lord Summer'eigh, and the mes 
sage was imperative. 

“Send my cousin here at once.” 

“TF don’t want to go,” said John Sumimer- 
leigh, coldly. “It is very inconvenient to 
leave the office, sir, and, as my cousin has 
ignored my existence all theve years, he may as 
well go on doing so.” 

“Don't get into heroics, John,” said the 
chief, who had known him from a boy. “ Lord 
Summerleigh met with a serious accident last 
week. I read it in the “ Times.” You can't be 
discourteous to a sick man; besides, he may 
be dying, and you are his heir-at-law.” 

“Heir to an empty title, perhaps,” said 
John, coldly. “ My cousin has a daughter who 
will take every shilling of his fortune. I 
don’t grudge it her, Mr. Forder. I never 
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of dismissing Miss Moore. Whether she had 
hoped to secure him as a husband, and finding 
him proof against her charms, tired of the 
pd. hay Hy or whether she really had 
been ailing uonoticed by the Maitlands, was 
never known; but a few days after Mrs, 
Winterleigh’s death Lucy toid Miss Dorothy 
she was feeling very ill, and was anxious to 
leave Redhempstead at once. 

“J knew I am using you very badly,” she 
said, with an artificial smile, “that J ought 
to give you proper notice, buf I feel knocked 
up, and f don’t want to have a serious illness 
here. It would be bad fer you to have an 
invalid in the house.” 

Miss Dorothy, gentle soul, began to tak 
they might have wronged the girl after all. 
She actepied Lucy's resignation very kindly, 
gave her the address of some very inexpensive 
apartments in London, and asked her brother 
to add five pounds to the quarter’s salary 
which Lucy would receive on leavmg Rickett’s 
House, little guessing how” ill this kindness 
would he vequited. 

Lucy Moore smiled when tle gates of 
Rickett’s House closed behind her. She felt 
as though she were on the road to fortune. 

She had much ade not to clap her hands for 
joy when her cab drove from Euston—not to 
the quiet apartments recommended by Miss 
Maitland, but to a second-rate boarding-house 
in the Bloomsbury district, of which Miss 
Moore had already been a favourite inmate. 

With ten pounds in her pocket, and’ what 
seemed to her a veritable gold mine only wait- 
ing te be worked, Miss Moore did not need 
to study small economies. She engaged one 
of the best bedrooms, and agreed, without a 
murmur, t@ the charge of thirty shillings a 
week, to include all extras except wine. 

“Pm sure I’m delighted to see you back,” 
said Miss Bates, who knew that Lucy would 
never set up a rival boarding-house, and there- 
fore put up with her other failings, because 
Miss ‘Moore was such an acquisition to’ an 
establishment composed mainly of old maids 
and very young city men; “and so will the 
gentlemen be, I’m sure.” 

“Is young Hargraves still here?” 

Miss Bates felt puzzled. Charley Hargraves 
was not tiventy, and an articled clerk to a 
solicitor, to whom he was bound for four 
more years, only receiving at the end of the 


second eighty pounds a year. That Miss Moore 


was nearly twice his age might be no bar to a 
matrimonial engagement; but his prospects— 
or rather his want of them—-formed a just im- 
pediment. 

“ He’s here,” returned the landlady prom tly, 
“and getting into a very fast set, I’m afraid. 
If you can take him in hand and persuade 
him to spend more of his evenings at home, 
it'll be a blessing!” 

Lucy said nothing ; but she came down that 
evening arrayed for conquest, and when she 
had brought back Charlie Hargraves to his 
former allegiance she proposed that; as the 
evening was really too fine to stay indoors, 
they two should take a stroll in the Temple 
Gardens, which, far as they seemed from 
Bloomsbury, were yet the nearest quiet resort 
she could think of. 

It was nearly the end of June; the London 
Season was at its height. Amusements of 
every kind were to be had a€ all possible 
prices. It said something for Lucy Moore 
that she did not propose any outing which 
would cost money. She would not even allow 
her escort to propose a penny omnibus, de- 
claring that Chancery Lane was a delightful 
place to walk through on a summer's evening. 

Young Hargraves was delighte” with his 
companion. He was vot in the least in love 
with her reaily, though he quite believed him- 
self the victim of a serious passion. In reality 
he was flattered by the notice of a stylish 
woman some years older than himself, and 
enjoyed the gracious attention with which she 
listened to his tales of office life, little suspect- 
ing that Miss Moore was really picking his 
brams for purposes of her own. 


“Dear me,” and Lucy opened her eyes in, 





admiration, “ How very clever you are getting, 
M:. Hargraves! I suppose you_know as 
mach as most lawyers by this time? I wish 
you Were a qualified solicitor, and I would get 
you to help me in something I have very 
touch ai heart.” 
Of course the 


lad offered his services. 


| Lawyeis were sharks, a great many of them, 


he assured her. 

Miss Moore must tell him her difficulties, 
and he could at least advise her what steps to 
take. Lucy hesitated for a minute (or seemed 
to do so), and then, first binding him over to 
secrecy, opened her mind. 

“Some time ago,” she said, plaintively, 
“T lost a dear friend who wished to leave me 
all her fortune. Unluckily she was prejudiced 
against making a will, so she packed up my 
little legacy (1 believe it is money-—a parcel 
of bank notes—she implied) and gave it te the 
care of her cousin, who was to keep it until I 
applied for it.” 

“ And he’s absconded with it?” cried young 
Hlargraves,- jumping to this conclusion. 
“What a horrid shame!” 

“Tndeed, he hasn’t!” said Miss Moore, 
sweetly. “At least, I hope not. My difficulty 
is that my poor friend died so suddenly she 
had no time to tell me his name, or where he 
iived.” 

“Good gracious !” 

“Ts it not dreadful? Of course, IT can trust 
him. He is a gentleman and very rich. 
my poor Rosamond gave him a secret to keep 
till i claimed it he would guard it faithfully, 
but tnen you see, Mr. Hargraves, I want it 
now!” 

“Don’t you imagine this cousin, if he’s an 
honest man, will seek you out?” 

“No; when my poor friend gave him the 
charge I was living with my brother, con- 
tinually travelling from place to place. He 
would think when I wanted the legacy I 
should apply for it.” 

“Very awkward; but surely he came to her 
funeral?” suggested Hargraves, who, though 
he was eaten up by conceit, yet really had a 
few brains. : 

“ Alas, no, she died among strangers, and 
none of her own family were sent for. I was 
there myself, so T know.” 

“She ought to have written down his 
name,” said Hargraves, almost crossly. “It 
was most unbusipess like,” 

“She meant to tell me. She had got as far 
as she hoped the money would ease my future, 
and that I should find it safe in her cousin 
Alan’s keeping—then she fell back dead!” 

“ Alan!” cried out Hargraves, as one catch- 
ing the slightest clue. “That is something 
to go upon. I suppose it was his Christian 
name?” 

“Yes, and I have seen his photograph. He 
was a tall, handsome man, about fifty. I 
know that he is very rich, and that he lived at 
some old Castle in Southshire, but that is all 
the clue I have.” 

“What was your friend’s name?” 

“Rosamond Winterleigh; but ‘Alan’ was 
her own cousin, not her husband’s!” 

“T tell you what, Miss Moore, if worse 
comes to worst, you'll have to advertise. A 
few lines in the agony column addressed to 
‘Alan ——-, cousin of the late Rosamond 
Winterleigh,’ ought to find him.” 

“I don’t want to advertise—it might make 
him angry, and you see my little fortune is 
exclusively at bis mercy.” 

“Well, Pll tell you what I can do to help 
you. We've a list of all the landed gentry 
arranged under the headings of their counties. 
I might hunt up Southshire. It couldn’t do 
any harm.” 

“I shall be grateful to you for ever, Mr. 
Hargraves, if you'll only ‘take so much 
trouble.” 

“And there must be a list 
where of all the estates in Southshire that 
might help us, There: wouldy’t be tore than 
a dozen castles, for it’s quite a small county. 


ublished some- 
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Then you could write to all of them owned by 
a man called Alan.” 

“How very good you are to me.” 

Mr. Hargraves’ rather improved on his 
scheme the next day at the office, for jt 
flashed upon him that a directory for the 
County of Southshire would give all the 
information he needed. His employers had 4 
good many clients in that part of the world, 
and the directory was on the office shelf 
Certainly it seemed a long task to pour 
through every page of it, but then it was quite 
possible that there might be a list of magis. 
trates in a separate place, -and most probably 
the mysterious Alan would be a J.P. 

Fortune favoured the articled clerk. The 
list of magistrates duly appeared, and among 
them was the magic em: “Alan, eighth 
Lord Summerleigh, Summerleigh Castile.” He 
copied it out carefully, and went home to 
Bloomsbury, quite convinced he had displayed 
legal acumen worthy of an embryo Lord 
Chancellor. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Please, my lord, there is a lady wishing 
to see you,” announced the butler, as Lord 
Summerleigh and his daughter sat in the 
pleasant flower-scented wing-room, the 
afternoon following Mr. Hargrave’s discovery. 

The peer opened his eyes in surprise ; ladies 
never favoured him with visits, all such 


f | honours fell to Alice. 


“ What is her name?” 

“She said you would not recognise it, my 
lord, but that she must see you on urgent 
business !” 

“TI daresay she’s canvassing for some 
charity,” suggested Alice. “People don't 
mind what messages they send in when they 
are very energetic about some cause.’ 

The butier shook his head. 

“She doesn’t look that sort of lady, miss, 
and she’s very smart, and rather impertinent. 
I didn’t half like bringing the message.” 

“Tell her I never see any stranger without 
knowing their name and business, Hicks,” 
commanded his master. 

In five minutes the butler returned. 

“She won't’ give me her name, my lord, 
but she said that she came from Rickett’s 
House, and was the intimate friend of the late 
Mrs. Winterleigh.” 

Alice uttered a cry of alarm, for her father’s 
face had turned ashen white, and he looked 
like a man stricken by a sudden blow. The 
next moment he had recovered. 

“Show the person into my study, Hicks,” 
he said, quietly, “and see that we are nol 
disturbed on any pretext.” 

The butler departed, and Alice crept to her 
father’s side. 4 
~ “Papa, papa, whit is the matter?” 

“My dear, I camtiot tell ,” he answered, 
gravely. “TI am inclined to think it is some 
impostor trying to obtain money under false 
pretences. She has caught up the name of 
the person to whose deathbed I was sent for 
ten days ago. She may hope to work on my 
feelings to relieve her.’ 

He was gone. Alice took up her embroidery 
and tried hard not to think of what might be 
going on in the study 

Miss Lucy Moore had seated herself so that 
she faced the door, and could scrutinise who- 
ever entered very much at her ease. 

She was dressed in her best, and the taste 
for finery, kept in check by the quiet rules of 
Rickett’s House, now” had redoubled sway. 
She looked—as Hicks had said— very smatt; 
but Lord Summerleigh did not take her for a 
lady, though, in fact, by birth she could claim 
that title. 

“May .I ask the reason of this uncalled for 
visit?” said the Poer, who remained standing, 
though Lucy made no attempt to rise from her 
easy chair 


“ told your servant! J am Mrs. Wister- 


leigh’s friend and -confidante., You were pre 


sent at her deathbed. I saw you arrive ab 
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Rickett’s House. It is useless for you to at- 
tempt to deny it!” : 

“Madam,” replied Alan Summerleigh, 
simply, “1 am still at a loss to understand 
your coming here. I never deny my own 
‘actions, I was at Rickett’s House, some days 
ago. I will further and say that Dr. and 
Ses "Mai are my life long friends; but I 
fail to see how it concerns you!” 

“] was Rosamond’s confidante,” said Lucy, 
wulkity. “I iknow how grievously she was 
wronged, and I have come to you to tell you I 
will publish those wrongs through the length 
apd Preadth of England, unless——™” 
“Unless I pay you to hold your tongue. Is 
that what you were going to say, Miss Moore?” 
asked the Peer, contemptuously, when she 
paused. 

The woman cowered before him. 

“You would never be able to hold up your 
head again,” she said, bitterly, “if your con- 
duct was ex Even your th would 
not whitewash such sins as yours! ” 

He lifted his eyebrows, but made no manner 


of answer. 

“T was Rosamond’s friend,” went on Lucy. 
“She trusted me, and left me the task of 
avenging her wrongs!” 

“T su you mean you were the attendant 
employed to wait on . Winterleigh, and 


’ that having—as such afflicted creatures’ often 


do towards the last--regained some of her 
faculties she told you a garbled version of Ler 
own story, half truth, half delusion, and you 
wish to use it for your own ends? Do you 
know, Miss Moore, I was warned of this by 
Douglas Maitland, and I could have you taken 
up on a charge of trying to extort money-———” 

“Then it would all come out.” 

“ Meaning——” . 

He was trying to bring her to the point. 
She had discovered cnpathing he ee th, 
but what and how much of it did she really 
believe. How much did she ascribe to the 
ravings of a mad woman. . 

“ That poor neglected creature, hidden away 
ia Hertfordshire under a stolen name, was 
your lawful wife!” 

“Indeed. I conversed with two or three of 
Maitland’s patients when I was there the other 
day. One assured me she was Queen of 
England, and another swore positively that 
she was Empress of the French, but I am not 
* philanthropist like Miss Moore, and so I 
have taken no steps to redress their wrongs.” 
Ait are laughing at me, Lord Summer- 

igh ! 

“I am in no mood to laugh, madam. I 
consider your here an abominable in- 
sult; but as you have come, I ask you once 
jor all, what charge you bring against me on 
the word of .a maniac?” 

“She was your wife!” 

“You say so, I daresay she told you so, 
poor creature! ” ‘ 

“You hid her away there,” cried Lucy, 
warming to her subject, “because you were 
afraid the shadow of her misfortunes would 
rest on your hter. To save your heiress 
from being Sang the child of a lunatic you 
immured mother in @ living grave years 
after her insanity had passed away. Oh! I 
know it all! People here wonder you do not 
marry, and that you keep Miss Summerleigh 
secluded from her neighbours. They little 
guess that instead of dying at her child’s birth 
your wife lived on till this very month a 
aor and you dare not let your 

aughter out of your sight lest people should 
Be ~ ihe her ey 8s doom!” 

A term arge surely to bri ainst 
any man, and yet, Seadefel to saat Teall Homme 
nerleigh looked relieved as he listened. Some 
= the troubled lines about his forehead re- 
sat, and he almost smiled at Lucy’s eager- 
P Aud if it were so,” he said, slowly, “even 
‘hen T cannot see that it, is your business to 
pictiere in my domestic history. Who would 

a you if you tried to spread these absurd 
Trumo sf * 


” 


“A good many people,” she said, slowly ; 


“but you will not defy me. You are a rich 
nobleman, J have not a penny of my own, and 
if I don’t succeed in earning a living, I am not 
clever enough to make a fortune. I am too 
attractive to enter another woman's house as 
governess or companion. There is only one 
career in the world really suited to me. I 
ought to marry!” 

“T don’t keep a matrimonial agency,” re- 
plied the Peer, “and, after the astonishing 
charges you have brought against me I can 
hardly imagine you wish to be my wife!” 

Lucy Moore -hesitated, such a brilliant idea 
had never entered her head. 

“No,” she replied, slowly, “I don’t want 
that. I’ve been used to a roaming, Bohemian 
sort of life, and to settle down in a dull country 
place like this wouldn’t suit me. If I'd wanted 
rv ed husband I could have had Dr. Mait- 

Lord Summerleigh doubted this, but he only 
said gravely—~ : 

“You are pleased to believe you have lighted 
upon an important seeret in my family history. 

ou assert that the lady known at Ricket’s 
House as Mrs. Winterleigh was my wife and 
my child’s mother, and you expect me to pay 
you for holding your tongue about your won- 
derful discovery. Now, I am far from admit- 
ting you are right, but the very breath of 
such a rumour would frighten my daughter. 
However false the cruel slander, I do not want 
it to reach her ears. Therefore, for her sake, 
and hers alone, I osk you to name your terms.” 

“ Five thousand ds!” 

“You aim high,” said tthe Peer, aoldly, 
“and I think you will find you have over- 
reached yourself. A secret, Miss Moore, is 
just what it will fetch. Now, supposing for 
the moment that your wonderful discovery is 
true, of course it is to my interest to ase 

our silence, but there is mo one likely to 
bribe you to speak, consequently you'can only 
bargain with me.” \ . 

“T don’t understand,” she said, sullenly. 

“Well, usually a Laeger is — by one 

y' to keep silence when their speaking 
ods greatly benefit someone else, and the 
person who plays this. very honourable occupa- 
‘tion has to consider which-pays best ; that is, 
whether “A” will give him more for speaking 
than “B” offers for his silence. Now, Miss 
Moore, in your case there is no “A.” You 
may receive something from me. You won't 
get a penny from anyone else.” - y 

“J have named my price—five thousand!” 

“Then allow me to end this interview, for 
I have no intention of giving you such a sum. 
To begin with, you are utterly mistaken in 
youn, conclusions, but as there are passages in 
the life of Mrs. Winterleigh I do not want 
dragged before the public for her-sake, and to 
save my child hearing a very painful story 
of the past, I might have offered you a mode- 
rate sum. I say now do your worst.” 

“But I ean prove that Mrs. Winterleigh 
was your wife.” 

“Even so,” said Lord Summerleigh, coolly. 
“It is not a criminal offence to have a wife 
who is ‘unfortunately insane. Mrs. Winter- 
leigh was declared a lunatic on the testimony 
of two leading physicians. She had every care 
and comfort at Dr. Maitland’s. Beyond the 
raking into his private history, which no man 
hikes, I should suffer nothing from your ill 
will. Besides,” and he’ smiled quietly, “I 
donbt, Mies Moore, if you know anyone in the 
circle which makes up my world. J am liked 
and respected in a measure by those about ie. 
I do not think they would condemn me on a 
stranger's testimony.” 

Lucy Moore felt worsted. She had built her 
hopes of fortune so thoroughly on her base 
scheme for alarming Lord Summerleigh that 
she was ready to cry for disappointment. Little 
did she guess that beneath his cold calm the 
peer’s very heart was aching with anxiety, and 
that her visit had utterly destroyed the 
‘security he had striven for nearly twenty years. 
“I may as well go,” she said, sullenly. 

Alan Summerleigh felt an intense relief, but 





he had not quite finished with Lucy Moore. 





“Do you really mean that you are ia need, 
and that you entered om this conspiracy solely 
to obtain money?” ¢ 

Yes, I do. My brother died some months 
ago, and I've had te shift for myself since 
I've plenty of brains, but I don’t suit any of 
the places I've tried. Women don’t like me 
I can’t bear children, and I haven't had the 
training for business which I should like better 
than anything.” 

Lord Summerleigh looked softened. 

“You have no claim on me,” he said, 
gravely, “but I am a rich man, 1 don’t like 
to think you may be driven to ferret. out 
secrets just as a means of livelihood. It is 
quite true that I do not want my acquaintance 
with poor Mrs. Winterleigh noised abroad. 
I won't give you five thousand pounds, because 
the matter isn’t worth it. But I don’t mind 
allowing you two hundred a year until such 
time as I hear you have been gossiping about 
my concerns or trying to levy blackmail on 
anyone else,” 

“TI shouldn't,” said Lucy, promptly. “Why, 
Lord Summerleigh, a woman who knows the 
Continent as well av I do could be quite rich 
with two hundred a year; and if I met a suit- 
able partner, why, then, I needn’t refuse him 
because he isn’t rich, for 1 don’t suppose a 
nobleman like you would cut off the allowance 
if I mazried? ” 

“By no means,” said the peer, gravely. 
“I will keep my bargain honestly so long as 
you are faithful to yours.’ ‘ 

But when Lucy Moore, much elated at her 
success, had left the Castle, Lord Summerleigh 
leant his arms on the study table, pillowed his 
head upon them, and groaned aloud : 

“The Maitlands were right,” he said, 
bitterly. “I should have faced the worst. years 
ago. f have only lulled myself to sleep in a 
false cecurity all this time, and now the stor 
will burst: I have silenced this woman; be 
sides, her suspicions were on the wrong track, 
but I cannot hope to keep the secret always 
Douglas was ri when bo told me long ago 
I had not reckoned the price of such a secret. 
Poor Alice, how am I to screen her from this 
awful sorrow, and yet not die with a cruel 
wrong unrighted?” 


A lawyer's office in the Temple, where 
everyone was unusually busy, for the end of 
July, though it brought the close of the 
London gaieties, brought no end to their many 
labours. The long vacation was more than a 
fortnight distant, and before it came, and the 
partners thought of charming holidays, and 
the clerks dreamed of humbler ones, much had 
to be accomplished. 

Mr. Forder, the head of the firm, put his 
head into the clerk’s office fora moment. 

“I want to speak to you, Summerleigh. 
Step into my private office.” 

The young man—he was barely thirty, 
though he was Messry. Forder Brothers’ 
managing clerk and a qualified solicitor to 
boot—obeyed the summons in surprise; it 
was not like the chief to interrupt work in 
the busiest part of the morning. Mr. Forder 
put an open telegram into his hand.. The 
sender was Lord Summer'ieigh, and the mes 

e was imperative. 

“Send my cousin here at once.” 

“TF don’t want to go,” said John Sumuner- 
leigh, coldly. “It is very inconvenient to 
leave the office, sir, and, as my cousin has 
ignored my existence all these years, he may as 
well go on doing so.” 

“Don't get into heroics, John,” said the 
chief, who had known him from a boy. “Lord 
Summerleigh met with a serious accident last 
week. I read it in the “ Times.” You can't be 
discourteous to a sick man; besides, he may 
be dying, and you are his heir-at-law.” 

“Heir to an empty title, perhaps,” said 
John, coldly. “My cousin bas a daughter who 
will take every shilling of his fortune. I 
don’t. grudge it her, Mr. -Forder. I never 
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envied her or her father; only I hate to be 

treated like a poor relation, and sent for like a 

dog, just because it suits their convenience.” 
“You are too ud, my boy, I’m afraid,” 

said Richard Sordee, kindly ; “ but Lord Sum- 

merleigh sent his telegram to me, and I shall 

pena it as a favour to myself if you go to 
m.”” 


* * * * 


It. was a summer evening when John_reached 


Summerleigh station. A dog-cart, drawn by 
a splendid grey mare, was waiting. The 
groom touched his hat; perhaps he noticed a 
likeness to his master in the grave, self-con- 
tained young man. ¥ 

“For the Castle, sir?” 

“Yes. Is Lord Summerieigh very ill?” 

“He’s dying,” said the servant, who had 
been Alan's coachman ever since he came into 
his honours. “He was going on all right till 
this morning, when he took a wrong turn, and 
the doctors say he can’t last a week!" 

There ‘was a touch wf feeling in the voice 
which John was quick to note. 

“I am very sorry,” he said, simply, as they 
drove along. “Was it an accident? I have 
heard no particulars.” 

“The master was thrown from his horse last 
week, sir. At the time it didn’t seem much, 
but there was some injury they’ve only just 
found out.” , ‘ 

“ There is no Lady Summerleigh, I believe?” 

“Tor, no, sir! There hasn’t been all the 
years I've lived with his lordship. She died 
when Miss Alice was a baby.” 

A girl of wondrous beauty, with a sweet, 
sad face, pale with grief and watching, came 
into the hall to meet John Summerieigh. 

“Will you please come in here and take 
something before you go to papa? You must 
be tired. It was good of you to come so goon!” 

John sivetiotl a biscuit and a glass of wine 
to ayes her. He had intagined all heiresses 
proud and div ble, but this palefaced gir 
touched his h. Ato - wigs 

“Please, Mr. Summerieigh,” she said, as he 
put down his glass. “I want to say something 
to you before you see papa There is some- 
taing on his mind. I canvot think what it 
is, but I feel that he will tell you. I want 
you te —— to help him!” 

‘My: dear yo lady,” said John, simply, 
“You must Papen Paced A man in ae 
father’s position needs no help from a hard- 
working lawyer like me.” 

“A dying man needs a friend,” said Alice, 
simply. “ Papa has never told me his trouble, 
but I sat up with him last night when his 
mind was wandering, and I think I have 
guessed it. This place and the title belong to 
you. I cannot explain anything, only I am 
certain my father never meant to wrong you, 
aud [ want you not to be hard on him now he 
is dying.” 

“Indeed, indeed Miss Summerleigh, you are 
mistaken. Such a thing could not be!” 

‘But if it were? Would you have mercy?” 

He pressed her hand warmly. 

“I am quite sure you are mistaken, but I 
promise you, whatever Lord Summerleigh tells 
me, I will respect him as though I were his 
son. 

A strangely beautiful face, thought the 
young lawyer, when he saw his kinsman, but 
surely some terrible trouble was stamped ‘upon 
it. Lord Summerleigh looked like one uncon- 
scious of all bodily pain, but tortured by some 
mental agony. ; 

“Tt is good of you to come!” 

John felt remorsefully that, but for Mr. 
Forder’s advice he should not have obeyed the 
summons. He took the wasted hand in his 
and said simply: : 
_ “Only tell me how I can serve you, Lord 
Summerleigh. We meet as strangers, but we 
both bear the same name, and [ would gladly 
do aught in my power to please you.” 

“J nearly wronged you terribly,” said the 
dying man, faintly, “but I have conquered the 
temptation now! ” 





John wondered if his brain were wandering. 
= u®derstood the doubt, and skook his 


“My mind is as clear as yours. I think 
you are a lawyer?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you are a Summerleigh! I need not 


ask you to keep my confidence sacred! I will 
tell you everything. You may see some way 
out of the labyrinth, I cannot. To my mind 
you or Alice must be sacrificed. Until last 
night I had meant it to be you, but, thank 
Heaven, the right has conquered ; I wil! not die 
with such a sin upon my heart even for her 
sake!” 

“I assure you I will keep your secret, and 
help you with all the legal experience I 
possess ; but, indeed, I cannot guess’ what ws 
troubling you. You must speak plainly!” 

“TI will. Do you know that this beautiful 
old house, the lands, and revenues that go with 
it are alt entailed?” 

“Yes, but they can descend in the female 
line, so Miss Summerleigh’s position is secure.” 

“TI wish, with all my heart, they could not, 
then I might save my child’s name, and take 
my unhappy secret with me to the grave. John, 
‘AXice can never own Summerleigh Castle. She 
can never inherit its revenues. Don’t you un- 
derstand? Oh! don’t force me to speak plainer. 
She is not my child!” 

“Not your child!” 

“Not as the law counts children. The 
moment the breath is out of my body you will 
be Lord Summerleigh and master of this place. 
Alice, Heaven help her, will be nameless. I 
have saved a fortune for her, but I cannot give 
her my name without wronging you by letting 
her take all that goes with it!” 

“ But-———” 

“Tt is an old story of a young man’s folly. 
I married, when a mere boy, a beautiful singer. 
We were happy until we went abroad, and 
then—I can’t give you the particulars—she left 
me, and a year later I heard of her death. 1 
paid for her funeral, I saw her grave. I ask 
you, John, was [I wrong in thinking myself 
free?” 

“T think I understand,” said John Summer- 
leigh, pityingly ; “it was a mistake!” 

“ Aye, she heard of my marriage with Alice’s 
mother, followed va down to a country village 
where we were staying, forced herself into my 
darling’s presence, and related the story of her 
wrongs. I cannot think of it calmly even now. 
By morning's light my child was born, and 
her mother had left ber for the silent land!” 

John pressed the invalid's hand. 

“Tt was enough to break your heart.” 

“Ty did break it. I only lived on for, the 
child. I was a poor man then, and I had to 
work for her, and prevent her ever learning 
that she was—nameless!” 

“ And the other woman—your wife?” 

“The fit of rage she threw herself into de- 
veloped acute mania. [ did all I could. I 
placed her with a friend of mine who received 

rivate patients. Ghe had every care, and she 
ived till last June.’ 

“Only a month ago?” 

“Only a month ago! I did not think then I 
should follow her so soon. One of the nurses 
at the asylum. discovered my secret in part. 
She thought though her charge was Alice's 
mother, and threatened te denounce my darling 
as the child of a mad woman. I almost laughed 
to think how completely she was on the wrong 
track, but I silenced her!” 

John bent over him with kindest sympathy. 

“Have no more anxiety, Lord Summerleigh. 
{ am a man, and I can work for myself. Surely 
you do not think so meanly of me as to believe 
{ would rob my kinswoman through a mere 
legal quibble. Let your child remain what the 
world believes her—your heiress.” 

Alan shook his head. 

“I used to hope to keep the secret. I 
lotted and toiled for it, but since I have lain 
ere I have understood it could not be!” 

“Why not?” 

_ “Because the wrong dealt to you would 
Oring retribution on Alice, and because truth 


- 





.s always discovered in time. I will not make 
my child’s life one long anxiety like mine has 
peen. I little knew when I began the price of 
a secret.” 

“You cannot disclose the truth,” said John, 
positively, “it would break her heart!” 

“T have saved money,” said Lord Summer 
leigh, gravely, “my child will have a hundred 
thousand pounds honestly and rightly hers 
and Alice will not misjudge me!” 

“If your mind was made up why ask my 
advice?” 

“Because I hoped your professional skill 
would have suggested some mode of securing 
your rights without publishing my miserable 
story. If only Alice had been of age she could 
have signed a paper resigning all claim on the 
property.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said John, simply, 
“you need not fear her having no name, some 
one is sure to love her well enough to give her 
his. Perhaps she is already engaged?” 

“he is not. I brought her up in seclusion. 
I have never let her form any intimacies, my 
one desire was that she might never marry. 
In the days when I thought of carrying my 
secret with me to the grave, I took comfort 
from the idea that at her death all would be 
restored to you.” 

“JT do not want it!” 


He paced the room 
with hasty strides. 


“Lord Summerleigh, this 
thing must not be! You must let things stand 
as they are. I won't have a cruel slur cast on 
the memory of Alice’s dead mother. I won’ 
have my cousin branded as nameless just to 
make mea rich man! 

Alan Summerleigh looked at him with a 
thrill of genuine admiration. 

“T wish I had known you sooner. I wish we 
had been friends; but all the years I was 
planning to rob you I hated the bare idea of 
meeting you.” 

“Try and think we are friends?” urged the 
younger man. “Only show me how to help 
you in this matter, and be sure I am willing.” 

“ Are you. married?” 

“No. And I have neither mother nor sister 
who could befriend my cousin.” 

“ Perhaps you are engaged?” 

“IT have never even thought of a wife. My 
income is two hundred « year, and I have never 
expected to be any richer.” 

A faint smile crossed his kinsman’s face. 

“ In-a little while, perhaps by to-morrow, you 
will have twenty thousand a year. You will 
be able to think of a wife then! 

“TI suppose so! . 

“Tt is too much to ask of you; but if you 
married Alice all would be well. No one then 
would need to know the story of ‘her birth. 
You would inherit your rights, my child would 
have a name, and no shadow need rest on her 
dead mother’s.” 

John walked twice the length of the vast 
room in silence, then he said; simply: 

“She is nineteen, and a pretty child. I am 
a grave, serious man of thirty. Lord Summer- 
leigh, it seems like chaining a butterfly.” 

“ And you would be willing?” 

“Tf your daughter will give herself to me, 
I will cherish her tenderly, I will struggle to 
make her happy; but I cannot, even to sav’ 
her from loss of name, marry.an unwilling 
bride.” 

“TJ will tell her everything.” 

“Tell ber nothing,” said John, simply, “ ¢x- 
cept that you fear to leave her alone and un- 
Han 9 age and you would fain see her my wife 

efore you die.” 

“Baut——— ” 

“She must never know the truth, never, 
unless she loves me. I could never win her 
heart if she fancied I had married her out of 

it hag 
‘ Late that evening, when John was thinking 
of going to bed, a slight, white-robed figure 
came into the library.. He went at once to 
meet her and took her hand. 

“Your father has told you?” 

The brown eyes met his fearlessly. 

“Mr, Summerleigh, I cannot understand it 
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quite, but I am sure you proposed this because 
ef what I told you. This place is yours, and 
vou think it will pain me to leave it.” 

“ “This ‘place is your father’s,” corrected 
John, “and I believe you love him too well to 
care where you live without him; but when 
he dies you will be terribly alone in the world, 
and he is most anxious to leave you in a hus- 
band’s care. No, hear me out. I won't pro- 
fess love or affection néw, I only ask you to 
believe me. { never thought of marriage before ; 
Imever before saw anyone I would have made 
my wife. If only you are heart-whole and free, 
1 do think I can make you happy.” 

“But it is so strange.” 

“And marriage is for life,” he rejoined, 
gravely. “I can only ask you to try me. 
Alice. I will promise to do my utmost to win 
your love, and if I fail, I promise that after a 
twelvemonth you shall be free to leave me. 
We will begin as friends, my dear, arid you 
shall give me @ fair trial. If I can’t please 
you, then at the end of a year I will promise 
‘you your freedom. Only while I live you could 
not marry anyone else.” 

* And it would make papa happy? 7 

“It would ease his last care.” 

“Then, — she said, blushing, “let it 
‘be yes? ere is no time to think. I ho 
you mean what you say, and that you will 
‘be patient with me.” 

Lord Summerleigh blessed them both. He 
told Alice he could die now without one single 


pang. 

* Papa,” she 
please you. Tell me just cne thing. 
you so anxious for this marriage?” 

“I cannot tell you now, my darling ; but I 
have written down the reason. You will find 
it in my desk ; but you must promise me not 
to read my letter until you have been John’s 
wife a whole year, s you are in any 
trouble, or.” and his voice sank, “‘ any cloud 
has come between you.” 

“TI promise !” 

It was the strangest wedding ever known. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray—-who were in Lord 
‘Summerleigh’s confidence—-made all the ar- 
rangements, and the sad ceremony was per- 
formed by his deathbed. The Rector read the 
service; his wife had dressed Alice for the 
‘bridal. She and the faithful Hicks were the 
‘witnesses. 

Tt was all very sudden, and yet the knot 
death only could unloose was tied in some- 
thing under twenty minutes. .. 

A smile of ineffable peace crossed Lord Sum- 
merleigh’s face as the Rector closed his book, 
and John led his wife to receive her father's 
‘blessing. 

“I can meet your mother now my darling!” 
he whispered fondly, and then there was one 
more wearied soul at rest, and the bride and 
bridegroom were Lord and Lady Summerleigh. 


OHAPTER VI. AND LAST. 

Everyone thought it was a very rash mar- 
riage, a few people hinted that Miss Summer- 
leigh’s enormous fortune had influenced the 
new Peer’s choice; but John, Lord Summer- 
leigh, paid no attention to these rumours, even 
if he heard them, He knew he had married 
Alice from purest pity and kindliest feelings, 
ind he set to work in a simple, manly fashion 
to win his wife’s heart. To one person, and 
ene only, he told the story of his interview with 
his dying kinsman... Mr. Forder listened with 
a.grave faea ‘ 

: You had better have let her known the 
trath,” he said, thoughtfully. “It would have 
shown her the value of her husband ; and be- 
sides, how are you to guard against someone 
else telling her by-and-bye? Depend upon it, 
von, @ secret is @ heavy burden.” 

_ But for the first six months Lord and Lady 

Summerleigh suffered nothing from the con- 
vealment, They wandered about seeing all that 
was worth visiting in the chief European cities, 
— Alice, in spite of her grief for her father, 
wd a ready smile for her husband, aud a grow- 
‘ng happiness in his society. 


pleaded, “I am yielding to 
Why are 











They spent the winter in Paris, and in the 
early spring came the first breath of the cloud 
which was to trouble them. Lady Summerleigh 
had taken a great fancy to a certain Mrs. 
Mason, the wile of a struggling literary.man, 
and John, from the first set his face against 
the intimacy. : 

“T do not like Mrs. Mason,” he said, simply. 
“She is a scheming, worldly woman, and 1 do 
not think ber a fit companion for you!” 

“Only give me a reason for your dislike, and 
I will give her up,” replied the young wife, 
“but I can’t slight the only creature here I 
have taken to just for your caprice.” 

Lord Summerleigh said no more. The ac- 
quaintance progressed, but Mrs. Mason who 
was quick-witted soon saw she was no welcome 
guest to Alice’s husband. Far cleverer than 
the young wife, she soon drew from her both 
John’s request and her own refusal. 

“ Quite right,” said Mrs. Mason, decidedly. 
“Men would be perfect tyrants if we let them 
have their own way, and your husband is the 
last person in the world to have a right to 
dictate to you, since he was a struggling lawyer 
till you brought him a princely fortune!” 

Alice flushed. 

“John did not think of that. He is very 
good. I am sure he never married me for my 
money.” 

“Then why were things hurried on so?” 
demanded Mrs. Mason, who seemed very well 
informed on the subject. ‘“ Why were there no 
settlements? Why, Lord Summerleigh suc- 
ceeded to everything as much as thovgh he had 
been your father’s son. Nothing came to you 

rsonally, except the savings which your poor 
father had invested from time to time in your 
name.” i 

Alice set down tha mischief-maker with quiet 
dignity ; but the doubt, oiuce suggested, rankled 
in her heart. Was it really true? Had John 
married her, mot because she was a lonely 
orphan, sorely needing love and care, but for 
the sake of her money. She never breathed 
her suspicion; but she grew cold and formal 
to her husband. She moped for hours when 
he was away, yet she refused to accompany 
him anywher» he went. She was growing into 
& listless, sad-eyed woman. 

“ Alice,” said Lord Summerleigh, one June 
day, when they had been married eleven 
months, and the breach had, alas ! grown wider. 
I wish you would tell me how I have offended 
you? Do you know you hardly speak to me if 

ou can help it, and [ have not seen you smile 
he weeks?” 

“There’is nothing to smile about!” petorted 
Lady Summerleigh, “and it is you who are 
offended. You shun me whenever you can!” 

“T don’t think I do,” he said, simply, “ and 
Alice, I want to talk to you, seriously. The 
summer is here now, and you know we always 
meant then to return to England.” 

“TI should like to go home to the Castle, 
and, John—we might take Mrs. Mason, her 
husband is away on business, and she would 
enjoy the change!” 

ery, very grave had grown Lord Summer- 


leigh. 

e My dear wife, we will go home or stay 
here as you please; but we will not take Mrs. 
Mason to Summerleigh. She brought sorrow 
and distress to the Castle once before. She 
shall never enter it again!” 

Alice might have resented his authority 
another time, but now her curiosity was too 
strong for her to notice it. : 

“Why, John, she has never been there in 
her life. I met her here for the first time!” 

“TI wish now,” said the Peer, slowly, “1 
had told you the reason of my objection when 
you first asked me, but I was afraid to pain 


ou. 
A strangely softened look came into the 
young wife's face. 

“Will you tell me now?” she asked, 
leisurely. ' 

“1 think I had better. 
last June, Alice?” 

“ Perfectly!” 


Can you remember 


“Lord Summerleigh went away suddenly to 
the deathbed of a friend. Soon after he re- 
turned to the Castle, did*anyone come to see 
him on business?” 

_ Alice looked puzzled, then like a flash of 
lightning it came back to her. 

“A lady came one afternoon, and would not 
ive her name. She sent in word she had come 
rom Mrs. Winterleigh, and I shall never for- 

get my father’s face. He turned white as 
death.” 

“My dear Alice,” and John put one arm 
round her, “his visitor was Miss Moore. She 
had, she believed, discovered a secret in your 
father’s life. She came to threaten she would 
disclose it to the world if he did not bribe her 
to silence. Really, she was mistaken, but 
fearing even a false rumour might disturb 
your peace of mind he agreed to allow her two 
hundred a-year so long as she kept the secret. 
One of the last things he ever said to me, 
Alice, was to beg that I would guard you from 
Lucy Moore as from a cruel enemy.” 


“But, John, I have never seen her.” 
“My dear, she married r Mason a month 
after your father’s death. Surely, Alice, 


you must have noticed how well informed 
Mrs. Mason always affects to be as to your 
history? You must know that she is trying 
to worm herself into your confidence?” 

Alice turned to him with a little cry, and 
flung herself into his arms. 

“She tried to make me think you did not 
care for me, John, and oh! I was so miser- 
able.” 

“And I have been thinking my wife had 
shut her heart against me.” 

So they were reconciled. They “kissed 
again with tears,” but some strange impulse 
made Alice open her father’s letter that night. 

It was not disobeying his wish. He had 
left her free to read it before the year was up 
if any cloud arose between her and her hus- 
band. 

She always kept the letter in her jewel-box, 
and to-night she broke the seal, feeling it 
would contain her husband’s justification. 

Tearful, ashamed, with a look of blank 
despair on her lovely face, John found her 
later on. He guessed the truth. She had 
ag the letter, and knew why he had married 

er. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, fondly, “I never 
wished you to know this. I vous have kept 
it from you at any cost, but, indeed, my Alice, 
you must not grieve over it.” 

‘I am a disgrace to you!” she moaned. 
“T am nobody’s daughter, John, and I have 
no right to the name of Summerleigh!” 

“You have every right, sweetheart, because 
it is your husband’s, and he gave it to you. 
Alice, my darling, look up onl be comforted. 
It is hardly possible the truth can ever get 
abroad, but if the whole world knew it and 
shouted abroad that you were not Lord Sum- 
merleigh’s heiress I should not mind so lon 
as I could answer, ‘No, but she is my wife.’ 

Mrs. Mason never could understand why 
Alice left Paris without a word of adieu to 
her, and why the invitation to the Castle 
never came. 

Lord and Lady Summerieigh travelled home 
the day after their explanation, and in the 
September days another Alan Summerleigh 
came to live at the Castle and gladden both 
their hearts. 

But as Alice pressed her firstborn to her 
heart a mist of tears rose before her eyes as 
she remembered her father's love and thought 
with what pain and suffering he had learned 
Tue Price oF A SECRET. 

[THR END.] 
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Mivygs (at a variety performance): ‘* Those 
Japanese gymnasts go ahead of _—, 
ever saw in ground and lofty tumbling. Did 
you see that little fellow place three ladders, 

on top of the other, and run up and down 
them without losing his balance?” Jinks: 
“Yes, indeed. Wonderful! I believe those 
fellows could safely go down a factory fire- 
escape.” 
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Facetiz 

Tae man who “knows it all” wouldn't: be 
such a bad fellow if he only kept it to himself. 

“ Tus tipping system is a darned nuisance,” 
said the mean man, as he handed a boatman 
sixpence for rescuing him from a watery grave. 

Farner: “ A list of your debts would make 
very interesting reading.” Son: “ Possibly. 
But a little heavy, I fancy.” 

Jupce: “What trade do you follow?” 
Vagrant: “I am a builder.” ““ What do you 
build?” “Castles in the air.” 


Miss Gray: “Mr. Brown met me in the 
dark hall last night and kissed me.” Miss 
Caustique: “ Mistakes will happen.” 

Fimst Anarcuist: “Here, you have two 
bottles of whisky. You should divide.” Second 
Anarchist : “Yes, that’s our principle, but 
until it triumphs I'll look after the whisky.” 

He (accepted) : “ Ah, what happiness! New 
I can call you mine, love!” She: “Sh! You 
haven't got through with your interview with 
papa yet. 

Uncie Gzorce : “ And so you go to school 
now, Johnny! What part of the exercises do 
you like best?” Johnny: “The exercises we 
get at recess.” 

“How intense are the fires of love!” ejacu- 
lated the poet. “Yes,” answered the father of 


six marriageable daughters ; “ but they do tak 
an awful sight 0’ coal.” ss fucrtig= 


Grumry (to Ancient Beggar): “You ought 
not to be begging at your age.” SSeaiene' 
‘Oh, bless your heart! I began when I was'a 
great many years younger.” . 
= Go away, you horrid little beast,” ‘said 
Ethel, pushing Fido from her lap. “ What’s 
the matter? Did he bite you?” asked Maule, 
“No; he’s gone out. of fashion.” 


MemBer oF tre Scuoorn Boarp (visiti 
E'S L ] at 
the school) : “Well, Johnny, with what heaash 
po ate are rea taost familiar?” Johnny : 
that one, sir” (pointing to a sinewy and 
pliable ash stick on the teacher's deck). 

Pa (crustily) > “ What on earth was the row 
you and your caller were making last night’? 
I couldn’t get to sleep for the life of me.” 
“We were trying a new valse, dear.” “And 
I should think you found it guilty, and were 
inflicting the highest punishment !” 


Tue Brccxsr Liz.—Dapper: “What is the 
greatest lie, Snapper, that ever impressed 
itself upon your experience?” Snapper: 

Well, the worst lie I ever, heard was the one 
your quartette perpetrated last night when 
they sang: ‘There’s music in the air.’ ” 


“Wuere have you been, Rex?” remarked 
Miss Flossie to her mastiff; and as the noble 
animal winked cheerfully and laid a portion 
of Charles Henry’s Sunday trousers at her 
feet, she continued: “You bad doggie, I'm 
afraid you've been off on another tear.” 

“Miss Sumpxrys is a very sharp-spoken 
girl,” said Blifkins to one of his friends. 
“Yes; it has struck me so.” “Do you think 
she is & woman who would make home 
happy?” “I couldn’t say as te that, but I 
think you could count on her to make it in- 
tevesting.” 


Mxcirep Lapy (at Atlantic City): “Why 
isn’t something done for that ship in distress? 
Why don’t some of you——” Life-saver (hur- 
riedly}: ‘We have gent the crew a line to 
come ashore, muni” Excited lady: “Of all 
things! Were they waiting for a formal in- 
vitation?” 

Suirte: “Does this omnibus go to the 
City?” Conductor: “Yes, yes.. Hurry up, 
I've lost two minutes now waiting for you. 
Jump in!” Simple: “Oh, I don’t want to 
go myself. My Mariar’s a-comin’ to taown 
next week, an’ I want: ter be sure she gets into 
tie right omnibus.” i 





“Is your husband a religious man?” “I’m 
not quite certain. When [ hear bim speak in 
the prayer-meeting I think he is; when I hear 
him speak at home I think he isn’t.” 

“T was badly bitten by mosouitoes in every 
country in Europe except Belgium.” “ Have 
they none there?” “I don’t know; I didn’t 
go there.” 

Youre Hovsexerrer: “Bridget, haven't 
you that cHicken dressed yet?” Bridget: 
* Sure, nm, I’m afther havin’ a gud fit on the 
pants ; but the divil floy away wid the coat.” 


Frep: “I had a fall last night which ren- 
dered me unconscious for several hours.” Ed. : 
“You don’t’mean it! Where did you fall?” 
Fred: “I fell asleep.” 

“] BELIEVE you are a carpenter?” she said 
to the new boarder. “I am,” he replied, 
meekly. “‘ Well,” she continued, “then I 
suppose you can be trusted to plank down your 
board money.” 


Tue patent medicine almanacker who pub- 
lishes on one page a recipe for making lobster 
soup with milk, and on the opposite page an 
advertisement of his unrivalled cure for dys- 
pepsia, understands his business. 


Mopce: “ Doctor, if I were to lose my mind 
do you suppose I would be aware of it my- 
self?” Dr. Boless: “ You would not. And 
very likely none of your acquaintances would 
notice it, either.” 

At a christening, while the minister was 
giving the certificate, he happened to say.. 
“Let me see, this is the 30th.” “The thir- 
tieth!” exclaimed the indignant mother, “ in- 
deed, it’s only the eleventh.” 

Grimootry: “ Rheumatism again?” Hostet- 
ter McGinnis: “ Yes, and complicated with 
grippe. The thought that I might not live to 
enjov it is the only thing that keeps me from 
committing suicide.” 

“Now we will suppose that one cabdriver 
goes eight miles an hour, and that another one 
who can go only six miles an hour has three 
hours the start of him. Where will they meet?” 
“ At the public-house.” 

Tur Chinese have a saying that is at once 
amusing and sarcastic. Referring to the small 
feet of the Chinese women they say: “ What 
the women have lost in their feet. they have 
added to their tongues.” 


Orator: “Where else will you find in one 
spot such products as marble, iron, clay, chalk, 
copper, lead, slate, glucose, fruits of all kinds, 
hemp, flax, and ali manner of grains?” Man 
in the audience : « In my boy’s pocket.” 

UNAPPRECIATED PuHILANTHROPY. — Friend: 
“What's the strike in your factory about?” 
Workman: ‘The boss wants to turn it into a 
co-operative institution, and make us work for 
a share of the profits.” ‘Weil, what's the 
matter with that idea?” “There isn’t any 
profits.” 


Hostess: “I think you have everything m 
the room to make you comfortable, dear 
Mrs. , and if you are afraid of burglars 
you will find in my husband's  grip——” 
¥uest: “If your husband’s grip is here I will 
not stay a minute. I have never bad it, and 
wouldn't get it for.anything in the world!” 


Two Joxists._-Paragrapher: “Here's a 
funny paper with a lot of jokes you might use.” 
Minstrel Man (with dignity): “We never use 
printed jokes, sir.’ Paragrapher: “ Well, but 
don’t you think they are an improvement on 
the jokes that were invented before;the art of 
printing was discovered?” 


OrpErR CoUNTERMANDED. -—— Foreman (job 
office): “What are you working at now?” 
Boy: “ Runnin’ off some business cards of a 
young woman who wants to do mending for 
ents. and families.” Foreman: “Gee whizz! 

idn’t you get word not to print ’em? The 
order is countermanded. Quick as the governor 
“eed yg girl's card, he rusbed off and married 
er. 


’ 








Gems 


Ir we tried as hard to live well as we do to 
live long death would soon seem to us but as 
the shadow of God’s down reaching hand tent- 
ing us from care and sorrow while He lifted us 
heavenwards, 

Most of us believe that if we had a better 
time we could live a better life; but we can’t 
walk down a path from the opposite end, and 
if you try living a better life you will find 
you will have a better time right away. 

He who pushes on the wrong side of the gate 
closes it more firmly against himself by the 
very force he exerts; and so we often fail in 
our undertakings, not_from lack .of push or 
desire to succeed, but because we are pushing 
the wrong side of the gate. 

Comrapzsnir and companionship are often 
mistaken for friendship and loaded with cargoes 
of confidence and trust mney are unable to sai! 
under, and consequently they go down under 
the first storm of trouble that threatens, or lose 
their bearings when the winds of adversity 


blow. 
ees Sete 6+ SSR 


TWO AT SEA 
Afloat on the sea of passion, 
Without a compass or chart, ti 
But the glow of your eye shows the sun is high, 
By the sextant of my heart. 
I know we are nearing the trepics 
By the languor that round us lies ; 
And the smile of your mouth says the course is 
south, 
And the port is Paradise. 
We have left grey skies behind us, 
We sail under skies of blue; 
You arewoff with me on lovers’ sea, 
And I am ‘away with you. 
We have not a single sorrow, 
And I have but one fear— 
That my lips may miss one ardent kiss 
From the mouth that is smiling neav. 


There is no land of Winter, 
There is no world of care, 
There are bloom and mirth all over the earth, 
And love—tové, everywhere. 
Our boat is the barge of pleasure, 
And whatever port we sight, 
The touch of your hand will make the land 
The Harbour of Pure Delight. 
E. W. W. 





Where the Wisdom of 


Economy Ends 
Stokes,.at breakfast one morning, had for 
cibly pointed out to his wife the virtue of 
eccnomising. Some days ‘ater, when they were 
at breakfast again, this conversation took place 








| belween them. Mrs. Stokes: “ My dear, as yon 


said we must do everything possible to econo- 
mise, I have been at work turning my old 


dresses, and 1 can make most of them do another 


year. It won't take me over six weeks to 
finish them, and then I'll reshape and retrim 
my old bonnets.” Stokes: “That's very sev 
sible, I must say.” Mrs. Stokes: “I have also 
been trying some waxed thread and a coarse 
needle on my old shoes, and | believe they'll 
last six months longer; and I've turned that 
old carpet we bought second-hand, and given it 
a thorough washing, so that it will do very 
nicely ; and I’m going to make some curtains 
for the upstairs windows, to aveid buying new 
ones.” Stokes: “Eminently sensible, my 
dear!” Mrs. Stokes: “And Tye sent off the 
washerwoman and discharged the housemaid. 
I will do all the work myself.” Stokes: 
“ You're an 1, my love!” Mrs, Stokes: 
“And I took that box of cigars you bought, 
and exchanged them for two boxes of cheaper 
ones.” Stokes: “Oh, look here! Economy is 
a good, thing, but there is no need for you to 
become an unreasoning, fanatical monomaniac 
on the subject!” 
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Gleanings 


Too often left—The right path. 

One element of shrewdness is to realise that 
the man you are dealing with may be more 
shrewd than youcself. 

Wuewn the devil doesn’t know what else to 
do in the church he most generally kicks up a 
rumpus in the choir. ¢ 


Kircaznzr’s Boiier.—Kiichener some years 
ago bore @ bullet-hole in his cheek, a wound 
which he had shortly before received in the 
Sondan. It is @ curious fact thet thiy Arab 
bullet, after remaining for some months in the 
flesh of the face, fell into his plate at a London 
restaurant. 


Waar tHeY THINK oF iT In Awrrica.—The 
“New York World” has all the latest “facts ” 
about the Coronation. This is evident from 
the following headlines, which cover a multi- 
tude of items :—‘‘ Lots of sham at the Corona- 
tion” ; “ More than half of finery will be faked, 
many of the jewels will be imitation” ; “ Pre- 
mier to wear old suit”; “Clanricarde has 

atched up with his own hands robe his grand- 
ather on at Victoria’s Coronation.” 


Sastos-Duwont’s CHarm.—M. Santos-Du- 
mont has been accused of effeminacy because of 
a bracelet on his left wrist which he invariabl 
wears. But it is his “rabbit's foot,” to whic 
he attributes much of his immunity from erial 
accidents. . In form it is a gold chain wound 
three times round the wrist, and terminating 
in a medallion of the Virgin. M. Santos- 
Dumont received it from the former Royal 
house of Brazil, the presentation being made 
by the daughter of Dom Pedro. 


AccoUNTING FOR TRE WeEATHER.—~An astro- 
nomical lecturer lately accounted to his audience: 
in & principal provincial town for the change 
which had for some years past taken place in 
our seasons of the year, “by expressing his 
belief that the globe had somehow or other 
received a “kick,” which had changed its 
position ;, and as the last accounts from Italy 
inform. us that an intense cold prevailed during. 
the last month at Genoa, we are disposed to 
adopt the itinerant philosopher’s opinion.-— 
From the “Times ” of June 15, 1802. 


Patestrye Waxkine Ur.—During the last. 


. ten years a marked change for the better has 
been takig place in the Holy City. Jerusa- 
lem is, in fact, a Jewish city. There are some 
50,000 Jews in it, whilst its total tion is 
about 62,000. There are nearly ,000 Jews 
in the country as a whole. Contrast these 
numbers with the 10,000 Jews who led 
Palestine fifty years ago, and the cry is, “Still 
they come.” In Jerusalem it is impossible to 
obtain suitable house accommodation. 


Asovr Fivegrs.—Although an exceptionally 
amall or long and narrow hand is not regarded 
with favour by artists, the fingers should taper 
from base to tip, and the nails should be long 
and arched from side to side. But im -most 
hands one finds fingers of the same thickness all 
the way down, and nails which are broad and 
flat. Tn a great many ple, too, when the 
hand is fully opened, the fingers bend back- 
wards, Some stight bending is excusable in the 
ae but it is a great defect in the male 
hand. 

Twick Crownep.—Richard I. 
‘unique honour of being twice crowned ; his first 
coronation was at Westminster, but on re- 
turning from his captivity he was again 
crowned at Winchester. This city, the capital 
of the powerful kingdom of Wessex, was the 
great rival of London im Anglo-Saxon days, 
and the Winchester men now strongly disputed 
the right of the citizens of London to serve the 
King m the office of Butler. The King, always 
in wapt of money, accepted from the Londoners 
® gift of two hundred marks, and decided the 


claim in thetr fayour, a’ the citizens 
of Winchester the less honours duty pf serv- 
ing the meat. ener See 


had the 





DrsaPrearine Hanps.—The hand that rocks | Javanest, Dentists.—Japanese dentists per- 
A. mothers’ | form all their operations in teeth-drawing with 


on} the thumb and forefinger of* one hand. 


the cradle will soon be no more. 
congress has declared against cradles 
hygienic grounds. Is the hand that wields the 
slipper, and likewise the hand that mixes the 
bread disappearing? 


A Snort War with Becoars.—-The authon- 
ties at Lisbon have taken extreme measures to 
free Lisbon from its host of beggars and idiers, 
These were captured, and brdught to the police- 
court, whence, in a body, they were sent on 
board the steamer Alemquer. The vessel then 
left at once for the African colonies of Portugal. 
Public opinion in Lisbon generally approves of 
the measure. 


How to Disrosm or rae Warrer.—-The 
awkward question of the tip was solved by a 
big New Englander from the State of Maine, 
who was dining in a London restaurant the 
other evening. Having paid his bill he was 
informed by the waiter that what he had paid 
did “ not include the waiter.” “Wal,” said the 
stranger, “I ate no waiter, did 1?” And as 
he looked quite ready to do so on any further 
provocation, the subject was dropped. 


Tereruone Eavespeorrinc.—Kavesdropping 
at the telephone is much more prevalent than 
it ever was at the keyhole—detection being so 
much less probable. It is said that one sign of 
eavesdropping isthe receding tone of a 
speaker’s voice. Someone has “cut in.” Acting 
on this hint, a woman who had her suspicions 
aroused said to her friend suddenly : ‘Someone 
is listening.” Instantly, from nowhere in par- 
ticular, in a strange voice, came an indignant 
exclamation. “I’m not doing ary such thing.” 
The Government telephont exchange at Stock- 
holm,” Sweden, for the last year has been 
experimenting with a contrivance the object of 
which is to indicate to the subscriber whether 
or not the central station operator is listening 
to the conversation. 


Wuat Wexiincron Gor ror His Srevices. 
—Waterloo Prize Money—-The distribution 
of one million pounds, granted or given by Par- 
liament, is stated to be in this manner divided : 
—~To the Commander-in-Chief, Duke of Wel- 
lington, £60,000 ; each general officer, £1,250 ; 
field officer, £420;. captain, £90; subaltern, 
£33; sergeant, £19; ramk and file, £2 10s. 
By the ve scale, His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington gains a share nearly equal to 50 
general officers, 143 field officers, 666 captains, 
1,818 subalterns, 3,158 sergeants, 24,000 rank 
and file.” In another newspaper it is estimated 
that in 1817, out of a total revenue of 
£50,420,000, £8,355,000 are special war taxes, 
while in 1819, out of a total of £49,.261,000, 
the war taxes had fallen to £3,509,000. 


A Perr Ruryocgros.—Not many women have 
owned more strenuous pets than the baby 
rhinoceros which amuses Mrs. Cook, wife of 
the Governor of North Borneo, a British posses: 
sion. The Governor's house is near a jungle 
which is filled with wild animals. “Out of this 
tangle of undergrowth a haby rhinoceros 
strayed one morning to frolic in a cumbersome 
fashion on the well-kept lawn which surrounds 
the house. Native servants cajitured him with- 
out much difficulty, and when they had tamed 
him, presented him to Mrs. Cook. At first it 
was a problem on what ang: how to feed the 
youngster. Cow's milk and an improvised 
milking-bottle were the solution. Sixteen 
quarts of milk a day was the amount the 
hungry baby usually demanded, and on it he 
has thriven and grown fat. This child of the 
jungle looks very little like the full-grown 
rhinoceros which can be seen in the Zoological 
Gardens. If it were not for his single horn one 
might take him for a peculiar speciesof hog. 
He is about the same size, and covered with a 
shaggy coat of black hair, Mrs. Cook com- 
pleted the taming process begun by her ser- 
vants, and the baby rhinoceros now follows her 
about dike a faithful dog. It will not be long, 
if he keeps on growing, before he becomes too 
cumbersome éven for a North Borneo pet. 


The 
skill necessary to de this is acquired only after 
long practice, but when once it is obtained 
the operator is said to be able to extract half-a- 
dozen. teeth in about thirty seconds withont 
once removing his fingers from the patient's 
mouth 

Queen ALexanpra’s Gop-DaventErs.—ié is 
always considered right aud proper that the 
Sovereign or his Consort should become sponser 





to the children of those members of the Royal 
Household who become parents during their 
actual connection with the Court. The first 


| infant so honoured during the present reign 


was the baby of Sir James and Lady Reid, the 
former the trusted physician of King Edward 
An interesting little group of youthful matrons 
and débutantes, all popular and well-known in 
society, have the privilege of being god child- 
ren to both King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
and Her Majesty always takes great interest in 
the engagemenvs and marriages of her god- 
daughters. 

A Great Man tw Inpis.—The moneylender 
is styled in Bengal proper, mahajan—literally 
” great man,” though the proportion of the com 
fraternity who accumulate fortunes is very 
small. The mahajan is the ryot’s banker. He 
sweeps into his garner the whole of his client's 
rice harvest, and doles out to him what is re- 
quired for seed-grain and domestic consumption. 
He pays the rent, and lends the wherewithal 
for marriage and funeral expenses. Jn return 
for these services the mabajan charges his client 
30 to 75 per cent. This rate may seem exces- 
sive, and it undoubtedly cripples agriculture, 
but, on the other hand, the risks run by the 
banker are enormous. Ryots who are hope- 
| lessly deep in his books often flit by night to a 
distant»village, or go over bag and baggage to 
a rival banker. Civil justice is expensive, 
dilatory, and venal, and the uncertainty of life 
is great in a conntry where grey hairs are 
seldom seen. 

Incexiovs Ants.—-M. Charles Meissen, @ 
French explorer, ip travelling through Siem, 
observed a species‘ of small grey ants which 
‘were new to him. These ants were much en- 
gaged in travelling; they lived in damp 

Jaces and went in troops. To his surprise, 
he noticed among them, from time to time, an 
occasional ant which was much larger than 
-the others and moved at a much swifter pace 
and each of these larger ants, M. Meissen saw, 
always carried one of the grey ants on its back. 
While the main body of grey ants was always 
om foot they were accompanied by at least one 
of their own sort mounted on one of these 
larger ants. He mounted and detached him- 
self now and then from the line, rode rapidly 
to the head, came swiftly back to the rear, 
and seemed to be the commander of the ex- 
pedition. The explorer was satisfied that his 
species of ant employs w larger ant—possibly 
a drone of the same species—as we employ 
horses, to ride upon, though scarcely more 
than one ant in each colony seems to be pro- 
vided with a mount, 


EFECTIVE — 
SIGHT 


Many peoplesuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. Al! such 
should send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight.” This tells 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by all 
chemists and stores. Please note that it 

retains its healing virtues for years. 
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ROYAL’S | 


PROMISE 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


Author of “Ivy’s Peril,” “Guy Forrester’s Secret,” “Kenneth’s Choice,” etc., etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Sir Reginald Charteris lay dying, and anxious! 
awaits the arrival of hia heir’ Royal Gharteris, Royal 
arrives in the nick of tame, and the last words of his 
father exact a promise from him that the secret he 
then confides to him shali not be revealed without 

the consent of the person concerned. 

Nell Fortescue is left an orphan at the early age of 
teu, and is adopted Nd her grandfather, Lord Delamere. 
Unhappily, his lordship lived but a short time to watch 
over his grandchild in his will he left her an ample 
fortune when she should come of age, with an allow- 
anve for her use in the meantime. Little Nell is left 
in charge of Mrs. Delamere, and not realising ber for- 
vunate position, and not being over kindly treated, 
she determines to fit herself to earn her own living, 
ne fee this purpose enters the convent of St. 

5. 


CHAPTER III. 


DOUBT myself whether many girls 

would have ‘enjoyed life at St. 
Hilda’s. It was monotonus in the 
extreme. The meals were of the 
plainest, the habits of the sim- 
plest. Everyone was expected to perform their 
share of work, and a tolerably large share it 
was too, sometimes ; and of amusement, in the 
usual sense of the word, there was literally 
none. 

But Nell Fortescue was happy there. She 
grew to love the cld stone house as she had 
never loved her aunt’s stately mansion. Hard 
work was far pleasanter to her than the miser- 
able inaction, the consciousness that she was 
of no use to anyone, and that nobody wanted 
her, which, poor child, had been her daily 
portion for so many years, 

At St, Hilda’s Nell was a great favourite. 
Everyone of the cropheaded industrials loved 
her, and if ever you had been as destitute of 
affection as poor little Nell, you weuld know 
that the warm attachment WF aeceakabaniy 
little children does not count for nothimg. There 
was an air of peace over the old grey walls; a 
kind of subdued hush, in spite of those childish 
voices. It was a life apart from the world, and 
Nell believed it was her free choice to renounce 
life’s pomps and vanities, forgetting, poor 
child, she had never yet enjoyed a taste of them, 
unless they were represented by her lonely exis- 
tence in her aunt’s schoolroom. 

The Superior and the Sisters all believed 
that, in spite of Lord Delamere’s wishes, his 
cousin would end by taking the black veil. True 
to their promise they never attempted ‘persua- 
sion, never tried, even indirectly, to influence 
ber; but for all that they looked on Nel! 
as their own, and fully hoped | before many years 
had passed, they would welcome her among 
them as Sister Elinor. 

It was not a rich community. The old stone 
house and grounds had been left by a rich mer- 
chant to his only child, and she had established 
a sisterhood there. It was just the spot for 
such a thing. ‘The house was large amd roomy, 
the grounds wide and beautifully situated, 
sloping down to the river's bank—the river 
which alone divided that side of St. Hilda’s 
lands from the broad lands of Sir Reginald 
Charteris 

_Nell had an artistic eye, and a keen love for 
all that was beautiful. She was as romantic 
as @ girl could be, and she liked in her leisure to 
wander down to the waterside and look across 
the river to the grassy sward which was the 
property of the Charteris’s. The family was as 
old as their demense, dating back for centuries, 
and boasted many a legend, many a chronicle 
of romance, 

There was an elderly Sister at St. Hilda’s 
who once in her youth had known Lady Ohar- 
teris intimately, and she was’fond of telling, 








long stories of her lost friend to such an eager 
listener as Nell. The girl almost fancied she, 
too, had trod the stately apartmeyts of Marboro 
Hall. She, too, had known the stern old baronet 
in his brighter days, before the death of his 
favourite son had made him a recluse. 

“And is it really true?” she would ask, 
fixing her dark eyes anxiously on Sister 
Eunice’s. “Has Sir Reginald never left the 
Hall since his loss?” 

“Never once,’ was the firm reply. “He 
has never crossed the threshold, and no one 
has been allowed to visit him. He shuts him- 
self up alone with his grief. He never smiles. 
He seems, they say, almost like one possessed 
with some terrible consuming dread.” 

“T should like to see him.” 

Sister Eunice started. 

“To see him, child! Why what good could 
it do you? Besides, Nell, it is not seemly for 
a young lady to express a wish to see a 
man,” 

Nell was not convinced. 

“TI would try to rouse him,” she said, in a 
dreary voice, speaking more to herself than 
to the Sister. “It seems so awful that he 
a be left without anyone belonging to 

im.” 

“It is his own -fauit.” 

“How could he help his son’s dying?” 

“He has another son.” 

Nell started. 

“Then why does he not come to take care 
of his poor old father?” 

“He wished to.” 

“T don’t understand,” persisted Nell. “ He 
ought to be here. It is his place.” 

“Sir Reginald never loved him,” said the 
grey-haired Sister, sadly, “never, even in his 
childhood. I have heard that when the news 
of Ralph’s death came the old man wished it 
had been his brother. He will not sce Royal, 
or suffer him to come near the house. It 
really seems as if he could not forgive him for 
being alixe while his brother is dead.” 

Nell’s sympathies changed suddenly. They 
assed swiftly from the old man to his son. 

ere was something, she thought, in Royal's 
history like her own. He, too, was unloved. 
From that moment the unknown exile became 
Nell’s hero. 

In all her day-dreams he was sure to figure. 
Sitting there by the silent river Nell weaved 
nfiny a picture of Royal coming back sud- 
derfly and taking his father’s heart by storm. 

Meanwhile Miss Nell found herself fully oc- 
eupied. At St. Hilda’s everyone had plenty to 
do; now and then the establishment got a 
failure—a so-called worker, whom no amount 
of pressure could persuade to work; but, as a 
rule, the six girls who aided the Sisters in 
their labours were an industrious band. They 
received Nell as warmly as she could have 
wished; she was~young and cheerful, and not 
too good, it must be confessed; the workers, as 
a rule, objected to people being that. There 
was a distinct line of division in their minds 
between themselves and the Sisters. Their 
idea was they had not yet given up the world, 
and might fairly take such tastes of its plea- 
sures as came in their way, for which reason, 
on Saturday afternoons, their sole holiday, 
they loved to put on their best array and visit 
their friends and acquaintances in Blakesleigh. 

Sunday brought another taste of the world, 
for they were taken to the Cathedral and 
planted as an advertisement to the Home (as 
St. Hilda’s was familiarly eabed) in the front 
pew of the transept. Unluckily, they used this 
glance of admiring their neighbours’ clothes 
too much ; one or two spiteful folk complained 


that the St. Hilda’s workers were always 
staring at them, and so the six luckless dam 
eels were removed to the extreme back row of 
seats, where, bounded on one side by the 
Sisters, and in front and on the other by 
numerous industrials, their eyes, perforce, 
would do no harm. . 

Nell never resented this removal as some of 
the others did, for at this time Nell really wa 
trying to be very “good;” ‘besides, the 
people in the Cathedral had no attractions for 
her; she much preferred to shut her eyes and 
listen to the music. 

In these days Neli never had a thought of a 
future spent outside the Home. She knew 
fresh arrangements must be made at the end 
of the two years, but she did not trouble her 
self about it. To her mind, two years seemed 
au endless time. 

Her aunt did not take much notice of her 
She had spent a month in London when she had 
been nearly her first year at St. Hilda’s, and 
though she was no longer treated as a little 
Cinderella, there was as little sympathy as 
ever between her and her relations. 

Delamere was still in America, one of his 
sisters was married, the other two condoled 
with their mother heartily when she, m a 
burst of confidence revealed to them the family 
compact. 

“You must be careful,” said Marion, a 
shrewd young woman. “ Nell is yust the chil 


| to bury herself and her fortune in a Sister 


hood. 

“My dear, in that case the fortune would 
return to us.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” declared Marion. “ Relh- 
gious communities keep a a look-out for 
the main chance. No doubt if Nell takes the 
veil we shall see Delamere Court converted 
into a kind of branch convent.” 

Mrs. Delamere wrung her hands. 

“ My dear, what am I to do? If I keep her 
here I shall be bound to take her into society, 
and that will be more dangerous still. I really 
think she is safer at the Sisterhood.” 

“Why can’t Edwin come home and marry 
her at once?” demanded Marion, when she 
was téte-2-tét4 with her mother. “ Mama, 
it’s all very well for you to give out he’s in 
America ow scientific business : I don’t believe 
it. I know what his ideas were when Claude 
died last year, and have a strong suspicion 
he is wasting his life.” 

Mrs. Delamere trembled. 

“Never breathe a word of this, Marion, [ 
implore you, she said, hurriedly; ” “ it’s al 
that child’s fault. Poor boy, if only he had bis 
rights, he would be too happy and sought after 
to go on making himseli wretched over 
fancy.” 

Marion shook her head. 

“J am not particularly, fond of Nell mysel!. 
bué I can’t agree tha’ the poor girl is guilty 
of Edwin’s roaming. I don’t believe she has 
the faintest idea of marrying anyone, and » 
Edwin is not careful she will slip through his 


fingers.” 

Mrs. Delamere wrote a distracted letter to 
her son, and, in return, he sent a cousinty 
note to Nell, wherein he hoped she was happy 
at St. Hilda’s, and that she would be ready to 
return to her proper home when the two years 
had expired. He trusted she was not imbib 
ing Romish doctrines, and that she would re 
member the duties she owed to her family ead 
relations. ; 

Nell, who was simply bewildered by this 
soniewhat eccentric epistle, showed it t 
Marion, and asked what.Edwin meant. 

“You know,” said Miss Delamere, not on- 
kindly, “ Edwin looks on you as his ward; 
nothing would annoy him more than you! 
becoming a Sister of Mercy.” 

“T don’t want to, Marion.” 

“Why, you are one longing to get back 
to Marton ; you can’t deny it!” ae 

“T am at fond of Marton; I should like 
to spend all my life there; but, Marion, h 
shouldn’t like to wear a black veil, and t 





know I never, never would leave it off.” 
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“I NEVER 





“Of course not,” said Marion amiably. 
“You are much too young, and a great deal 
too pretty.” 

“You are laughing at me.” ; 

“No I am not, You used to be a. plain 
child, but this year has done wonders for you ; 
you have got some flesh on your bones, and 
your complexion has cleared wonderfully. Of 
course you will never be a beauty, but you are 
a pretty little girl, and I can quite imagine 
people being very fond of you.” 

Miss Fortescue returned to St, Hilda’s ac- 
companied by a letter from her aunt, reémind- 
ing the Superior of her promise not to influence 
the girl in favour of a Sister's life. There was 
quite « discussion in the Community Room over 
it. 

“Nell will never marry,” said Sister Joan 
blankly “She is always in a dream; she is 
= ry happy here, and here they ought to leave 
er. 

“1 wonder if they have anyone in view for 
her,” debated the Superior, “and sent her_to 
us tiJl WB was ready?” 

Although this was the identical fact, no one 
believed it, and the suggestion was soon for- 
gotten; when Sister Eunice mid slowly : 

“Mark my words, Nell will marry! I don’t 
think it will be happy for her, but she is bound 
to have a love story some time or other. It 
18 written in her face.” 

The other Sisters looked disparagingly at 
Sister Eunice, but she stood her ground. 

“Some people must marry,” she returned, 
unabashed. “We can’t all live in Sisterhood ; 
and, mark my words, Nell Fortescue will be 
one of those who marry and have a history.” 

‘Poor child!” 

Nell meanwhile went back to her accus- 
tomed duties, She laughed and talked with 


ler fellow-workers, and joined in the simple 
a got up from time to time for their delec- 
ALON, 

No pleasures in the world are sweeter than 
those thet are in a sense stolen; and the eix 


WANT TO BE MARRIED,” SAID NELL, “I SHOULD LIKE TO FIN 
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WOULD TAKE CARE OF ME. 


girls got up one or two delights which, inno- 
cent in themselves, would have made the 
Sisters’ hair stand on end. ‘The charming 
novels which came into the Home promiscu- 
ously, the little suppers (consisting of apples, 
or bread and jam) after the eaters should have 
been in bed; and once—oh! worst of all—the 
daring scheme of Phyllis Ward, the naughtiest 
of the workers, who actually proposed that on 
St. John’s Eve, when the fairies have special 
powers, they should all try their fortunes! 

Never was anything ‘more delightful, or more 
terrible, for the Sisters’ wrath would have been 
heavy had they discovered the plot, and its 
danger was enhanced by the daring deed :e- 
quiring to be done at midnight. Nell’s con 
tribution was some pure white wax, procured 
from a chemist’s at Blakesleigh. Phyllis Ward 
brought a pair of candles; Gertrude Searl, 
who wes suspected of a love storr, a leaden 
spoon; a basin of cold water was easily come 
at, and Nell’s room, as the farthest removed 
from the Sisters’, was chosen as the scene of 
the revels; while Iris Leigh, a Cornish maiden, 
well versed in fairy lore, was interpreter-in- 
chief. 

Usually everyone went to bed at haif-past 
eight, directiy after prayers. Being June no 
lights were required, and the whole household 
should have been asleep before ten, at which 
hour the Superior, with ghostly step, walked 
through the long passages on her last tour of 
inspection. 

To-night no one got into bed ; they let down 
their hair, wrapped themselves in their dress- 
ing-gowns, and—waited. 

It seemed an endless time before the glimmer 
of Sister Ida's lantern was perceived. Then 
a gregt hush fell over the household, and 
the girls lay in breathless suspense listening to 
the chime of the cathedral clock, which 
sounded every quarter. Each of the damsels 
felt convinced the clock must be wrong, it 
seemed such a weary, weary waiting, before at 
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last a quarter to twelve sounded on ther 
strained ears. 

Then, simultaneously, there was the noise 
less opening of five doors, and the gliding of 
five girlish figures down a long corridor, to 
wards a door which stood ajar, revealing the 
palest streak of light 

Nell was sitting down before a small table, 
on which stood the basin of cold water. The 
two candles burnt close by, and she was break- 
ing into a spoon a small portion of the white 
wax. 

Phyllis Ward put one hand on her shoulder 
She was a wonderfully pretty girl, with mis- 
chief usually dancing in her eyes. Sister Ido 
never hoped to enchain Phyllis. She said 
apenly dear Miss Ward had no vocation for a 
secluded life; she was made for matrimony. 
There were some natures which required the 
discipline and suffering of marriage to fit them 
for Paradise. 

This verdict, which was meant 
terrible one, did not frighten Phyllis in the 
least. She laughed, as she told her five friends. 
and declared she was perfectly willing to em- 
brace the lot marked out for her, provided the 
partner was in all things desirable. 

“But,” she had added, archly, “as I am 
here for five years, and never go out without 
surveillance, lest my spirits should bring dis 


he zg 


credit on the establishment, I fail to see where 
the partner is to be found!” ; 
“Perhaps,” suggested Gertie, “as Sister 1s 


so set upon it, she wil] invite someone her 
on purpose to introduce to you!’ 

“Which shows you to be a new comer, dear. 
In the two years I have spent here I have 
never exchanged a word with a tlemar 
except a clergyman of eighty, and his grand 
son, a boy of twelve.” , 

But the mocking light had died out of 
Phyllis Ward’s eyes now, and she clung to 
Nell as though for protectfon. 

“T do feel so frightened |” 

“That's foolish!" said Hester Stanhope, a 
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downright girl, who was rather strong-minded. 
“You know you need not try it even now 
unless you like.” 

“T almost forget,’ said Nell, dreamily. 
“What is it we are to find out?” 


“Oh, Nell!” ee May, Hester’s 
younger sister. “How can you? Don’t you 


know we melt the wax and pour it into the 
basin? Then Iris, who is quite as good as @ 
real witch, reads our fortune from the shape 

f the wax!” 

Nell’s whole attention seemed concentrated 

the wax she was holding over the flame of 
sone candle, At last it seemed ready, 

“Who will be the first?” sho asked. 

But there was a general shrinking. No one 
volunteered. One or two cried ovt that they 
wouldnt, they were afraid, etc., etc.; and 
they might have gone on indefinitely with 
their scruples had not Hester come to the rescue 
by seizing the spoon herself and flinging its 
contents with a jerk into the water. 

"Mid breathless silence, Iris, as soon as it 
was cold, raised it in her fingers and stood 
looking at it critically for half a‘ minute. 

“Tt is as plain as possible,” she said, gravely. 
“There is a large square house standing in a 

arden. Hester, someone is going to die and 
eaye you his property!" 

“ How pols tell?” demanded several 
voices 

“ Hester's home is in London, This square 
house must be hers; amd as it is not her pre- 
sent home, of course it is coming to her by 
gift.” 

Hester tried to look dubious, but May said, 
hopefully,— 

“It must be Uncle John. Hie lives all alone, 
in a large country house, He must be going 
to die, and leave it to Hester!” 

“Who will be the next?” said Nell Char- 
teris; “the wax is quite ready. Look here, 
tet us go alphabetically, then there will be no 
waiting to make up our minds; only Iris must 
be last, as she is our Sybil.” 

So Gertrude came forward to take her turn, 
and it was discovered she was going a | 
journey, since the wax took the form of hig 
mountains ; and there being so few in England, 
it naturally implied another country. 

May Stanhope’s fortune was so much the 
game shape as her sister's that everyone de- 
clared Uncle John must be going to leave his 
large house ‘between them. 

Then, with a little nervous shudder, Nell 
Charteris took up the spoon. 

*Tt is of no use,” she said to Iris, “I know 
T shall never have a fortune. My life will just 
drift on. But I may as well try.” 

Iris was so long looking at it this time that 
her audience grew impatient. 

“What is it? Why don’t you speak? Can't 
you see Nell is quite scared?” 

“T don’t like it!” returned Iris, “It is an 
open grave. I can’t make it out, Nell. Wither 
you are to eave someone’s life, or they are to 
save yours; but, whichever way it is, ali the 
happiness of your life will come from it!” 

PP don't like that!” said Phyllis, recklessly. 
“Don't think about it, Nell. Concentrate 
your energies upon my fortune. I do so want 
to see whether the wax agrees with Sister.” 

And apparently it did, for no one, however 
inexperienced in fortune-telling, could have 
taken the waxy mass which presently appeared 
in Iris’s hand for anything but « garland of 
flowers—of course, of orange-blossoms. 

Phyllis looked triamphant. 

“TJ shall bear my fate with touching resigna- 
tion. J see I must prepare myself for it since 
Sister and the wax alike predict it. Girls, 
#ince my character is to be perfected by the 
discipline of marriage, I invite you now to be 
present at the sacrifice. You mht even assist 
at it in the character of bridesmaid.” 

“ And bring all the industrials!’ said May. 

“In new frocks,” suggested Hester. 

“No,” said Phyllis, resolutely. “I don’t 
mind inviting the Sisters if they don’t think 
it wicked to come ; and, of course, I shall want 
you five as my friends, but I distinctly draw 


the line at the industrials; their heads look as 
if they had just come out of prison.” 

The cathedral clock chimed two, and the 
revellers prepared to depart; only Phyllis, 
pretty mirth-loving Phyllis, lingered; and, 
when all the rest had gone, clung just a little 
loser to her favourite friend. 

“You mustn’t think about it, Nell; promise 
me, dear. Iris ought never to have told you 
such a dreadful thing.” 

“T should rather like it.’ 

“Nell!” 

“There must be something noble in saving 
a life you know, Phyllis!” 

Phyllis’s teeth chattered. 

“T had forgotten that part of it,” she said, 
reluctantly. “I was thinking of the open 
grave; it was an awful thing to say at night. 
I feel quite scared myself.” 

“You ought not; there was no open grave in 
your fortune, Phyllis!” 

“No!” Thén, after a long pause, “ Nell, 
are you very sleepy’? I do so want to talk to 
you a little.” 

Nell put one arm round Phyllis. Utter con- 
trasts in character these two were, yet sworn 
friends. 

“What is it, Phyl?” 

“ Have you ever thought of being married?” 

Nell shook her head. 

“ Never!” 

“Oh, Nell, I wish you had.” 

“T never want to be married,” replied Nell, 
quietly. “T should like to find someone very 
noble and brave, whom I could love and ‘ad- 
mire, and who would take care of me.” 

“My dear child! Then you have thought of 
it; that would be being married.” 

Nell started. 

“No, I shouldn't want to be married; just 
to be friends, you know, that’s all.” 

Phyllis shook her head. 

“T don’t believe in friendships like that. I 
refer love. Nell, when I went into Blakes- 
eigh last week, someone followed me all the 

way.” 

“ How very unpleasant.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t frightened. He never spoke, 
you know. I had two of the industrials. to 
take to the dentist's, and, when I left them 
outside a shop for a minute, he went up and 
asked them who I was.” 

“ And what did they say?” 

“That I was teacher and I lived at the 
Home. He followed us all the way to the 
omnibus, and I do believe he meant to go in 
it, only there wasn’t a seat. He had such a 
nice face, Nell! Do you think if he came to 
see the Home Sister would let me show him 
over it?” 

“T am sure she wouldn’t. She would call 
Hester if all the Sisters were busy. Hester 
disapproves of men, you know, and so it would 
not matter.” 

News came to St. Hilda’s. The little com- 

munity enjoyed a piece of harmless gossip as 
well as worldly people. On the morrow Nell 
felt a thrill! when she beard that Sir Reginald 
Charteris was dead, and his son had arrived in 
time to close is eyes. 
_ “They say,” said Sister Annie, “Sir Royal 
is heartbroken. He had been travelling night 
and day, and he only got to the Hal) half-an- 
hour before the-end.” 

_ The tall, graceful Superior of the Sisterhood 
sighed almost unconsctously. She was but 
thirty even now, and, in days gone by, when 
her father lived, and St. Hilda's was still a 
worldly residence, she and: Royal Charteris had 
been friends and playmates. There were a 
few people in the neighbourhood who declared 
she would rather have been Mrs, Charteris 
than Sister [da. 

_No one knew if there really had been more 
than simple friendship in her regard for her 
old playmate. Seven years ago her father 
died, and, weple predicted a marriage; but, 
instead, Royal went abroad, and the young 
heiress, after serving three years. as a novice 
in London, came down with her staff of Sisters 





and workers, her flock of industrials, and made 








St. Hilda’s into a kind of Anglican convent jp 
all but name. . 

But yet she sighed as she spoke of Sir 
Royal’s return and his accession to his honours, 
It was the one theme of conversation at meals 
and all the Sisters at their raised table had 
some comment to make, while the workers 
who felt quite as much interest in the subject, 
maintained a breathless silence. 

“He is not married, I think,” said Sister 
Joan, putiing the question with supreme in. 
difference. 

“Oh, no,” said Sister Eunice, “ but I sup- 
pose he will look for a wife now. The Hal 
must be terribly lonely for a single man.” 

“T expect he will go to London,” said 4 
third Sister, “if he does met return to his 
post abroad.” 

But Sir Royal remained at Marton. He gave 
up his diplomatic appointment, and expressed 
his intention of remaining, at any rate, some 
months at the Hall. He appeared at church, 
a tall, stately man, with a grave, earnest face 
and dark, clear blue eyes. People said he 
mourned terribly for bis father; certainly he 
looked as though some awful blow had {allen 
on him. The whole neighbourhood called on 
him, and he returned their calls. But he gave 
his father’s recent death as an excuse for not 
entering into society much, and except for 
meeting him out riding occasionally, and seeing 
his tall head in the Halt pew, really people 
would not have known that he was still at 
Marton. 

Nell Fortescue saw him among tte others, 
and Nell decided he was just-what she expected 
—tall, sorrowful, stately, just the man to be 
the hero of a history as sad as his. In her 
day-dreams she had always seen hiim coming 
home and winning bis father’s heart, and then 
taking his place in Highshire as the leader of 
the little world. Alas! the was dissi- 
pated; he had-come home, Dat Nell’s eyes 
were keen enough to see he was not happy. 

He came once to St. Hilda’s and sent in his 
card, asking to see the Superior. Neil was 
with Sister Ada af the time, and as she 

assed out she and her hero met face to face 
t was an awkward visit. Sir Royal said 
simply he could not live so near without calling 
on his old friend! And then he was rather at 
a loss what to talk about, for he could never 
mite forget the last time he was at St. 
Hilda's. 

Ida’s father had offered him all he possessed 
if he would only take with it his only child. 
Royal had never spoken of that interview—he 
never would. He hoped it was unknown to 
Ida, but the recollection that her father had 
told him only his love would keep her irom 
a cloistered life made him constrained. 

She was a beautiful woman, and he had 
known her all his life. The thought came to 
him dimly, as he sat there,. that: had he »«- 
cepted -the old man’s proposal, his fate 
might have been less sad. Then he recollected, 


with a flash, it would have been sadder, since © 


friendship was not love, and friendship had 
been all he could ever have offered the stately 


a. 

She showed him over the establishment. 
He renewed his acquaintance with Sister 
Eunice, and patted the heads of the younger 
orphans. He was not formally introduced to 
the workers, but he saw Hester Stanhope busy 
teaching sewing, and he caught a faint glimpse 
of Nell Fortescue standing in the July sunshine 
with a baby industrial in her arms. He 
thought her face the sweetest he had ever seen, 
as she stood there unconscious of his presence, 
the ne making a halo round her golden 
head. 

“ And you are happy?” he ventured to ask 
the stately Superior, as he bade her adieu; 
“happy in the life you have chosen?” m 

“T am content,” she said, gravely. “1 
= wa if anyone can truthfully say more, Sir 


ir Royal-could not truthfully have said as 
much. He, poor fellow, was far from content. 
It was not a month since he had given his 
fatal promise, and already the burden it 1 
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volved pressed heavily on him. He felt .as 
if he had been at Marton for years. A secret 
srouble was ever present to him. He lived in 
one long terror, and alas! he might -have to 
suffer this till death released him: If one 
month wearied him, how would he feel when 
he had borne the yoke for ten or twenty years? 

“Jda's father would be thankful, I. could 
not accept his offer,” thought Sir Royal, as 
he walked home. “What » strange life she 
has chosen! I wonder if she is really happy! 
‘And those girls. Have they too, forsaken the 
world’ Has that golden haired child with 
the baby in her arms taken a vow to lead a 
cloistered life, with her sweet face and shy, 
trostful eyes?” 

The butler opened the door to his master 
and gave him the card of a gentleman who 
had called in his absence—a stranger to High- 
shire—who desired to seo the Baronet on busi- 


ness of im Ce. 
looked annoyed. There were few 
than i “ 


Sir Roy: 
things he objected to more 
with strangers. a 

Some impatient reply rose to his lips, but, 
suppressing it, he went upstairs to encounter 
the housekeeper in his own sanctum, appa- 
rently dusting the ornaments. 

Sir Royal shut the door hastily. 

“ Anything wrong, Sarah?” 

“Sir Royal, 1 mistrust the gentleman who 
was here today. I’ve seen him before. He 
was a Mag! ~ esate I'm much mistaken, in 
yoor Mr. ‘s days.” 

P Royal's face blanched, as it: often did, at 
any sodden mention of his luckless brother. 

“James (Wharton the name is,” he said 
glancing at the card he still held. 
Wharton. There is no address!” 

“That may be -his name now,” returned 
Mrs. Carter, “but it wasn’t then. He was 
Mr. Dalrymple when he used to stay here. A 
young officer, I fancy. He had the military 
walk still, though he must have been going 
down hill very fast.” 

“How long was this f 

“Three years, Sir Royal. He was here with 
Mr. Ralph just before he went abroad. Sir 
Reginald, he wanted your brother to go to 
you, but he wouldn’t hear of it. He said a 
regular tour on the Continent was what he 
wanted, and he and Mr. Dalrymple would go 

ether.” 
oyal listened attentively. 

“ And afterwards?” 

“I never heard a word of Mr. Dalrymple, 
sir, from that time to this. He went dead 

inst Mr. Ralph, I know. They had a fear- 
fu — before the end.” 

“What can he want? ” 

Mrs. Carter shook her head. 

“Maybe he’s down in his luck, poor fellow, 
end thought you’d give bim a bank-note for 


cMAd 
“ James 


o? ” 


your brother’s sake, sir. 
“ : av he would not have given a false name, 
Sarah!” 

All further discussion was interrupted by 
the butler coming with the news that Mr. 
Wharton had returned, and was desiring to 
see Sir Royal. 


Royal Charteris was no coward, buat he 


shrank from the thought of the interview 
before him. 

“Show him into the library, Giles, and say 
I am coming.” Then, as the man vahished, 
he said to Sarah, “ Are you sure this is Dal- 
tymple!” 

“Certain, Sir Royal; but you pan easily 
rove it unless he keeps his gloves on. Mr. 

airymple cut his hand badly while he was 
here, just across the-'back, and the doctor said 
he would carry the scar to his grave. It’s the 
left hand, Sir Royal—a. jagged, crooked cut.” 

“Twill be careful.” 

As a boy Royal Charteris had been remark- 
able tor & calm, even temper. In the months 
he had resided at Marton Hall not one of his 
Servants had seen him angry. Judge, then, of 
the amazement of the butler and head footman, 
Who wtood close to the front door, ready to let 
out Mr. Wharton, when, haif-an-hour later, 
their master appeared in company with the 





stranger, his face white with rage, his hand 
raised threateningly, and his voice almost 
unrecognisable from passion. 

“You are quite sure?” asked the. visitor, 
in an insolent, mocking tone. “Hadn't you 
better change your mind while there is time? 
I warn you the consequences will not be par- 
ticularly pleasant!” 

“You have had my answer!” cried Royal, 
passionately. “And since you talk of warn- 
ings, let me give you one not to trespass on my 
property again. I warn you, if you are found 
within my grounds, I will have you hunted off 
with little ceremony !” 

“War to the knife, eh! You are rather 
rash, all things considered, I must say, Sir 
Royal Charteris!” 

Sir Royal seized a horsewhip, and in another 
moment would have laid it about the in- 
truder’s shoulders had not old Ward, with an 
arne, Citas, stepped between them. 

“For Heaven’s sake, forbear, sir,” he whis- 

red to his master. “ Don’t soil your fingers 

touching him, Sir Royal.” 

“Then let him go,” cried Sir Royal, pit- 
terly, “and beware how he returns. I warn 
pi he won’t meet with pleasant treatment next 
ime.” 

“You hear,” said Mr. Wharton to the ser- 
vants. “Really, I’ve a great mind to have him 
bound over to keep the peace.” 

But Ward and the tall footman both took 
hold of Mr. Wharton, and between them they 
deposited him on the steps, slipping the bolt 
of the door to prevent his return. 

“That was the nastiest job I’ve had for 
years,” said the butler, later on. “ What soul] 
the fellow have said to put the master out so?” 

“ He wasn’t much account,” said Giles, scorn- 
fully. “He smelt of gin and stale smoke.” 

“I wish I'd seen him safely off the pre- 
mises,” reflected Ward, “ but I was so scared, 
and only thought of getting him out of the 
house. I hope the isn’t lurking in the grounds 
anywhere. wouldn't have the master and 
him meet for worlds.” 

“I could go and ask Mary ai the lodge,” 
suggested Gules, “whether she opened the 
gates for him!” 

“T wish you would.” 

But the answer was not reassuring. 

Mary Ward, who was Giles’s wife and the 
butler’s daughter-in-law, had declared posi- 
tively the stranger had not passed out of the 
lodge gates. She let him in early in the-after- 
noon, and one of the children had told her 
they saw him later wandering by the banks of 
the river,’ so she imagined he had been to see 
Royal for permission to fish. 

“Which he wouldnt have got,” said Giles. 
“The master won't have anyone fish cown 
there on account of the nuns on the other side 
of the bank. He said only to-day he wouldn’t 
have their privacy-disturbed. I remember, 
because it puzzled me, as he is always going 
backwards and forwards to that pavilion place 
Sir Ralph built, which is close to the river.” 

“Ah, but the tall trees hide it,” said his 
wife. “The master goes there most nights. 
I think he reads and smokes there.” 

Giles said nothing to alarm his wife, but 
carried the story home to his father. Mr. 
Wharton had made straight for the river 
banks, which, as both knew, was Sir Royal’s 
favourite haunt. 

It. was eight o’clock by this time, but there 
was only one thought in the butler’s mind ; he 
must find the man who had so irritated Sir 
Royal, and hunt him off the Charteris grounds. 
Sir Royal had dined at seven, and gone out. 
Of course he might have turned straight to the 
river and the dreaded meeting have taken place, 
but still there was just a chance of avoidir; ‘t. 

At his utmost speed, accompanied by 4 
brandishing a heavy stick in case Mr, ' - 
ton proved refractory, the butler bur 
They had almost reached the spot ’ 
report of a pistol seized them with 
dread. Involuntarily they increased 
They reached the spot where the 
its narrowest, and it almost seem 





jump from the Charteris side into the St. Hilda 
gardens. The men’s hearts almost stood still 

James Wharton lay stretched before them 
in @ pool of blood, and in the distance they 
could see a tall, masculine form, hurriedly re- 
treating. 

“Great Heaven.” 

“ Giles,” and the poor old man’s voice shook, 
“it can’t be true. He couldn’t go for to dm 
such a thing.” 

“Ym afraid he did, but he was driven to it 
He never meant to do it, and we mast try and 
screen him.” 

Ward only groaned heavily, ‘ Look there!” 

There on the other side of the river, in the 
quiet, deserted garden, was a still, motionless 
form. A slight, black-robed girl lay insensible 
on the soft, green turf. Some terribie fright 
had undoubtedly robbed her of consciousness, 
and she had fainted. 

“Look!” said Ward, sadly. 
screen him? She has seen it!” 
(Z'o be continwed next week.) 

This story commenced in No, 2,043. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 


“How can we 








The Feet 


_ Nature is by no means lavish in the distri- 
bution of well-proportioned feet and legs. The 
powhen of large feet among English and 
yerman women is said to be due to the quan- 
tity of beer they drink. In countries where 
the women are very temperate their feet are 
both delicate and refined. 

The high-arched instep is seen in greatest 
perfection amongst the Arabs, and in Spain 
is looked upon as a mark of very good breed- 
ing. The ancient Greeks, being unfettered by 
boots, had the most beautiful feet, although. 
they were large. 

ew people, are aware that it is not until a 
woman reaches the age of twenty-two that 
the foot attains its normal size, and it will 
also be noticed that girls’ feet generally be- 
come smaller as they approach their majority. 

The foot is, perhaps, the one limb to which 
the least attention is paid, yet those who really 
value their personal beauty would accord it 
as much care as face or figure. Foot-warmers 
are utvhealthy and may cause varicose veins in 
the legs; therefore they are to be avoided. 
Shoes that are too short or too narrow dis- 
figure and destroy the beauty of the feet; in 
deed, these are the prime originators of botly 
corns and bunions. 

Shoes should be the exact size of the foot ; 
they should also be selected according to the 
degree of exercise to be taken, also the nature 
ofsthe soil in which they are to be worn. Too 
large a shoe is strictly to be avoided, as it 
prevents the wearer stepping firmly, whilst 
one that is too narrow causes pain and corns. 

Among the ills to which the human foot is 
heir is that of profuse perspiration. Now, al 
though for obvious reasons it is desirable that 
this disagreeable affection should be checked, 
it is very dangerous to accomplish this end by 
means of frequent and stringent baths. The 
treatment should be gradual, and lies mainls 
with scrupulous attention to cleanliness. 

The feet should be washed daily with water 
to which a little vinegar has been added. . It 
is to be urged that clean stockings be worn 
every day, those of cotton or thread being 
substituted for woollen hose. it is also ap 
excellent plan to rub the feet briskly with a 
dry cloth, and afterwards with a few drops of 
brandy. : 

The best advice for the woman who desires 
the possession of a beautiful Toot is: Wear 
easy shoes and bathe the feet frequently in 
luke-warm water in which a little salt. and 
potash have been dissolved, and think twice 
ere you tamper with a bunion or a corn. 
visit to a chiropodist will often save a foot. 
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downright girl, who was rather strong-minded. 
“You know you need not try it even now 
unless you like.” 

“T almost forget,’ said Nell, dreamily. 
“What is it we are to find out?” 

“Oh, Nell!” ested May, Hester’s 
younger sister. “How can you? Don’t you 
know we melt the wax and pour it into the 
basin? Then Iris, who is quite as good as a 
real witch, reads our fortune from the shape 
of the wax!” 

Nell’s whole attention seemed concentrated 
on the wax she was holding over the flame of 
one candle. At last it seemed ready. 

“Who will be the first?” she asked. 

But there was a general shrinking. No one 
volunteered. One or two cried out that they 
wouldnt, they were afraid, etc., etc.; and 
they might have gone on indefinitely with 
their scruples had not Hester come to the rescue 
by seizing the spoon herself and flinging its 
contents with a jerk into the water. 

"Mid breathless silence, Iris, as soon as it 
was cold, raised it in her fingers and stood 
looking at it critically for half a° minute. 

“Tt is as plain as possible,” she said, gravely. 
“There is a large square house standing in a 

arden. Hester, someone is going to die and 
eaye you his property!” 

‘How can you tell?” demanded several 
voices 

“ Hester's home is in London. This square 
house must be hers; amd as it is not her pre- 
sent home, of course it is coming to her by 
gift.” 
~ Hester tried to look dubious, but May said, 
hopefully,— 

“It must be Uncle John. ‘He lives all alone, 
in a large country house, He must be going 
to die, and leave it to Hester!” 

“Who will be the next?” said Nell Char- 
teris; “the wax is quite ready. Look here, 
tet us go alphabetically, then there will be no 
waiting to make up our minds ; only Iris must 
he last, as she is our Sybil.” 

Se Gertrude came forward to take her turn, 
and it was discovered she was going a long 
journey, since the wax took the form of hig 
mountains ; and there being so few in England, 
it naturally implied another country. 

May Stanhope’s fortune was so much the 
game shape as her sister's that everyone de- 
clared Uncle John must te going to leave his 
large house ‘between them. 

‘Then. with a little nervous shudder, Nell 
Charteris took up the spoon. 

“Tt is of no use,” she said to Iris, “I know 
T shall never have a fortune. My life will just 
drift on. But I may as well try.” 

Iris was so long looking at it this time that 
her audience grew impatient. 

“What is it? Why don’t you speak? Can't 
you see Nell is quite scared?” 
~ “J don’t like it!” returned Iris, “Jt is an 
open grave. I can’t make it out, Nell. Hither 
you are to save someone’s life, or they are to 
save yours; but, whichever way it is, ali the 
happiness of your life will come from it!” 

“T don’t like that!” said Phyllis, recklessly. 
“Don’t think about it, Nell. Concentrate 
your energies upon my fortune. I do so want 
to see whether the wax agrees with Sister.” 

And apparently it did, for no one, however 
inexperienced in fortune-telling, could have 
taken the waxy mass which presently appeared 
in Iris’s hand for anything but a garland of 
flowers—of course, of orange-blossoms. 

Phyllis looked triamphant. 

“JT shall bear my fate with touching resigna- 
tion. J see I must prepare myself for it since 
Sister and the wax alike predict it. Girls, 
since my character is to be perfected by the 
discipline of marriage, I invite you now to be 
present at the sacrifice. You might even assist 
at it in the character of bridesmaid.” 

“And bring all the industrials!’ said May. 

“Tn new frocks,” suggested Hester. 

“No,” said Phyllis, resolutely. “I don’t 
mind inviting the Sisters if they don’t think 
it wicked to come ; and, of course, I shall want 
you five as my friends, but I distinctly draw 





the line at the industrials; their heads look as 
if they had just come out of prison.” 

The cathedral clock chimed two, and the 
revellers prepared to depart; only Phyllis, 
pretty mirth-loving Phyllis, lingered; and, 
when all the rest had gone, clung just a little 
Aloser to her favourite friend. 

“You mustn’t think about it, Nell; promise 
me, dear. Iris ought never to have told you 
such a dreadful thing.” 

“T should rather like it.” 

“Nell!” 

“There must be something noble in saving 
a life you know, Phyllis!” 

Phyllis's teeth chattered. 

“T had forgotten that part of it,” she said, 
reluctantly. “I was thinking of the open 

rave; it was an awful thing to say at night. 

feel quite scared myself.” 

“You ought not; there was no open grave.in 
your fortune, Phyllis!” 

“No!” Then, after a long pause, ‘“ Nell, 
are you very sleepy? I do so want to talk to 
you 4 little.” 

Nell put one arm round Phyllis. Utter con- 
trasts in character these two were, yei sworn 
friends. 

“What is it, Phyl?” 

“ Have you ever thought of being married?” 

Nell shook her head. 

“ Never!” 

“Oh, Neil, I wish you had.” 

“T never want to be married,” replied Nell, 
quietly, “T should like to find someone very 
noble and brave, whom I could love and‘ ad- 
mire, and who would take care of me.” 

“My dear child! Then you have thought of 
it; that would be being married.” 

Nell started. 


“No, I shouldn't want to be married; just 
to be friends, you know, that’s all.” 

Phyllis shook her head. 

“TI don’t believe in friendships like that. I 
refer love. Nell, when I went into Blakes- 
eigh last week, someone followed me all the 

way.” 

“ How very unpleasant.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t frightened. He never spoke, 
you know. I had two of the iedusteicle- to 
take to the dentist's, and, when I left them 
outside a shop for a minute, he went up and 
asked them = I was.” 

“ And what did they say?” 

“That I was teacher and I lived at the 
| Home. He followed us all the way to the 
| omnibus, and I do believe he meant to go in 
it, only there wasn’t a seat. He had such a 
| nice face, Nell! Do you think if he came to 
see the Home Sister would let me show him 
over it?” 

“T am sure she wouldn't. She would call 
Hester if all the Gisters were busy. Hester 
disapproves of men, you know, and so it would 
not matter.” 

News came to St. Hilda’s. The little com- 
munity enjoyed « piece of harmless gossip as 
well as worldly people. On the morrow Nell 
felt a thrill when she heard that Sir Reginald 
Charteris was dead, and his son had arrived in 
time to close is eyes. 

“They say,” said Sister Annie, “Sir Royal 
is heartbroken. He had been travelling night 
and day, and he only got to the Hall Palfan- 
hour before the-end.” 

The tall, graceful Superior of the Sisterhood 
sighed almost unconsctously. She was but 
thirty even now, and, in days gone by, when 
her father lived, and St. Hilda's was still a 
pony 4 residence, she and Royal Charteris had 
been friends and playmates. There were a 
few people in the neighbourhood who declared 
she would rather have been Mrs. Charteris 
(than Sister {da. 

_No one knew if there really had been more 
than simple friendship in her regard for her 
old playmate. Seven years ago her father 
died, and peeps predicted a marriage; but, 
instead, Royal went abroad, and the young 
heiress, after serving three years. as a novice 
in London, came down with her staff of Sisters 
and workers, her flock of industrials, and made 














St. Hilda's into a kind of Anglican convent, jp 
all but name. 

But yet she sighed as shespoke of §j; 
Royal’s return and his accession to his honours, 
It was the one theme of conversation at meals 
and all the Sisters at their raised table had 
some comment to make, while the workers, 
who felt quite as much interest in the subject 
maintained a breathless silence. 

“He is not married, I think,” said Sister 
Joan, putting the question -with supreme in. 
difference. 

“Oh, no,” said Sister Eunice, “but I sup 
pose be will look for a wife now. The Hall 
must be terribly lonely for a single man.” 

“T expect he will go to London,” said 4 
third Sister, “if he does not return to his 
post abroad.” 

But Sir Royal remained at Marton. He gave 
up his diplomatic appointment, and expressed 
his intention of remaining, at any rate, some 
months at the Hall. He appeared at church, 
@ tall, stately man, with a grave, earnest face 
and dark, clear blue eyes. People said he 
mourned terribly for bis father; certainly he 
looked as though some awful blow had fallen 
on him. The whole neighbourhood called on 
him, and he returned their calls. But he gaye 
his father’s recent death as an excuse for not 
entering into society much, and except for 
meeting him out riding occasionally, and seeing 
his tall head in the Hall pew, really people 
would not have known that be was still at 
Marton. 

Nell Fortescue saw him among tte others, 
and Nell decided he was just-what she expected 
—tall, sorrowful, stately, just the man to be 
the hero of a history as sad’ as his. In her 
day-dreams she had always seen him coming 
home and winning his father’s heart, and then 
taking his place in Highshire as the leader of 
the little world. Alas! the dream was dis:i- 
pated; he had-come home, Wut Nell’s eyes 
were keen enough to see he was not happy 

He came once to St. Hilda’s and sent in his 
ecard, asking to see the Superior. Neil was 
with Sister Ada af the time, and as she 

assed out she and her hero met face to face 
t was an awkward visit. Sir Royal said 
simply he could not live so near without calling 
on his old friend! And then he was rather at 
a loss what to talk about, for he could never 
quite forget the last time he was at St. 
ilda’s. 

Ida’s father had offered him all he possessed 
if he would only take with it his only child 
Royal had never spoken of that interview—he 
never would. He hoped it was unknown to 
Ida, but the recollection that her father had 
told him only his love would keep her from 
a cloistered life made him constrained. 

She was a beautiful woman, and he had 
known her all his life. The thought came to 
him dimly, as he gat, there, that: had he ac- 
cepted the old man’s proposal, hi: fate 
might have been less sad. en he recollected, 
wit 


a flash, it would have been sadder, since © 


friendship was not love, and friendship had 
been all he could ever have offered the stately 
Ida. 

She showed him over the establishment. 
He renewed his acquaintance with Sister 
Eunice, and patted the heads of the younger 
orphans. He was not formally introduced to 
the workers, but he saw Hester Stanhope busy 
teaching sewing, and he caught a faint glimpse 
of Nell Fortescue standing in the July sunshine 
with a bab induntrlel in her arms. He 
thought her face the sweetest he had ever seen, 
as she stood there unconscious of his presence, 
ee making a halo round her golden 
head. 

“And you are happy?” he ventured to ask 
the stately Superior, as he bade her adieu; 
“happy in the life you have chosen?” ; 

“T am content,” she said, gravely. “! 
— if anyone can truthfully say more. Sir 


ir Royal could not truthfully have said as 
much. He, poor fellow, was far from content. 
It was not a month since he had given his 
fatal promise, and already the burden it ' 


eeoqgrnHeng”?. 
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volved pressed heax#ty on him. He felt .as 
if he had been at Marton for years. A secret 
trouble was ever present to him. He lived in 
‘one long terror, and alas! he might have to 
suffer this til death released him: If one 
month wearied him, how would he fee] when 
he had borne the yoke for ten or twenty years? 

“Jda's father would be thankfal, I could 
not accept his offer,” thought Sir Royal, as 
he walked home. “What » strange life she 
has chosen! I wonder if she is really happy! 
Aud those girls. Have they too, forsaken the 
world’ Has that golden haired child with 
the baby in her arms taken a vow to lead a 
cloistered life, with her sweet face and shy, 
trustful eyes?” ; 

The butler opened the door to his master 
ani gave him the card of a gentleman who 
had called in his absence—a stranger to High- 
shire—who desired to see the Baronet on busi- 


ness of im e, 

Sir Royal looked annoyed. There were few 
things he objected to more than “ business” 
with strangers. MAA 

Some impatient reply rose to his. lips, but, 
suppressing it, he went upstairs to encounter 
the housekeeper in his. own sanctum, appa- 
rently dusting the ornaments. 

Sir Royal shut the door hastily. 

“ Anything wrong, Sarah?” 

“ Sir Royal; I mistrust the gentleman who 
was here to<lay. I’ve seen him before. He 
was a visitor here, or I’m much mistaken, in 
poor Mr. Ralph’s days.” 

Royal’s face bl , as it often did, at 
any sudden mention of his luckless brother. 

“James ‘Wharton the name is,” he said, 
glancing at the card he still held. “ James 
Wharton. There is no address!” 

“That may be -his name now,” returned 
Mrs. Carter, “but it wasn’t then. He was 
Mr. Dalrymple when he used to stay bere. A 
young officer, I fancy. He had the military 
walk still, though he must have been going 
down hill very fast.” 

“How long was this ago?” 

“Three years, Sir Royal. He was here with 
Mr. Ralph just before he went abroad. Sir 
Reginald, he wanted your brother to go to 
you, but he wouldn’t hear of it. He said a 
regular tour on the Continent was what he 
wanted, and he and Mr. Dalrymple would go 


bs arf 
oyal listened attentively. 

“ And afterwards? ” 

“I never heard a word of Mr. Dalrymple, 
sir, from that time to this. He went dead 
against Mr. Ralph, I know. They had a fear- 
ful quarrel before the end.” 

“What can he want? “ 

Mrs. Carter shook her head. 

“Maybe he’s down in his luck, poor fellow, 
and thought you'd give bim a bank-note for 
your brother’s sake, sir.”’ 

m “Then he would not have given a false name, 
Sarah |” 

Ali further discussion was interrupted by 
the butler coming with the news that Mr. 
Wharton had returned, and was desiring to 
see Sir Royal. 

Royal Charteris was no coward, but he 
shrank from the thought of the interview 
before him. 

“Show him into the library, Giles, and say 
I am coming.” Then, as the man vahished, 
he said to Sarah, “ Are you sure this is Dal- 
nS “ 

“Certain, Sir Royal; but you pan easily 
Prove it unless he keeps his gloves on. Mr. 
Dalrymple cut his hand badly while he was 
here, just across the. back, and the doctor said 
he would carry the scar to his grave. It’s the 
left hand, Sir Royal—a. jagged, crooked cut.” 

“Twill be careful.” 

As a boy Royal Charteris had been remark- 
able for a calm, even temper. -In the months 
he had resided at Marton Hall not one of his 
Servants had seen him angry. Judge, then, of 
the amazement of the butler and head footman, 
Who stood close to the front door, ready to let 
out Mr. Wharton, when, half-an-hour later, 
their master appeared in company with the 





stranger, his face white with rage, his hand 
raise? threateningly, and his voice almost 
unrecognisable from passion. 

_ “You are quite sure?” asked the. visitor, 
in an insolent, mocking tone. “Hadn't you 
better change your mind while there is time? 
I warn you the consequences will not be par- 
ticularly pleasant!” 

“You have had my answer!” cried Royal, 
passionately. “And since you talk of warn- 
ings, let me give you one not to trespass on my 
a ra again. I warn you, if you are found 
within my grounds, I will have you hunted off 
with little ceremony ! ” 

“War to the knife, eh! You are rather 
rash, ali things considered, I must say, Sir 
Royal Charteris!” 

fir Royal seized a horsewhip, and in another 
moment would have laid it about the in- 
truder’s shoulders had not old Ward, with an 
ine ciao, stepped between them. 

“For Heaven’s sake, forbear, sir,” he whis- 

red to his master. “Don’t soil your fingers 

touching him, Sir-Royal.” 

“Then let him go,” cried Sir Royal, bit- 
terly, “and beware how he returns. I warn 
po he won’t meet with pleasant treatment next 
ime.” 

“You hear,” said Mr. Wharton to the ser- 
vants. “ Really, I’ve a great mind to have him 
bound over to keep the peace.” 

But Ward and the tall footman both took 
hold of Mr. Wharton, and between them they 
deposited him on the steps, slipping the bolt 
of the door to prevent his return. 

“That was the nastiest job I've had for 
years,” said the butler, later on. “ What sould 
the fellow have said to put the master out so?” 

“He wasn’t much account,” said Giles, scorn- 
fully. “He smelt of gin and stale smoke.” 

“I wish I'd seen him safely off the pre- 
mises,” reflected Ward, “but I was so scared, 
and only thought of getting him out of the 
house. I hope the isn’t lurking in th® grounds 
anywhere. I wouldn’t have the master and 
him meet for worlds.” 

“I could go and ask Mary at the lodge,” 
suggested Giles, “whether she opened the 
gates for him!” 

“T wish you would.” 

But the answer was not reassuring... 

Mary Ward, who was Giles’s wife and the 
butler’s daughter-in-law, had declared posi- 
tively the stranger had not passed out of the 
lodge gates. She let him in early in the-after- 
noon, and one of the children had told her 
they saw him later wandering by the banks of 
the river,’ so she imagined he had been to see 
Royal for permission to fish. 

“Which he wouldn't have got,” said Giles. 
“The master won't have anyone fish cown 
there on account of the nuns on the other side 
of the bank. He said only to-day he wouldn’t 
have their privacy- disturbed. I remember, 
because it puzzled me, as he is always going 
backwards and forwards to that pavilion place 
Sir Ralph built, which is close to the river.” 

“Ah, but the tall trees hide it,” said his 
wife. “The master goes there most nights. 
I think he reads and smokes there.” 

Giles said nothing to alarm his wife, but 
carried the story home to his father. Mr. 
Wharton had made straight for the river 
banks, which, as both knew, was Sir Royal’s 
favourite haunt. 

It. was eight o’clock by this time, but there 
was only one thought in the butler’s mind ; he 
must find the man whe had so irritated Sir 
Royal, and hunt him off the Charteris grounds. 
Sir Royal had dined at seven, and gone out. 
Of course he might have turned straight to the 
river and the dreaded meeting have taken place, 
but still there was just a chance of avoiding it. 

At his utmost speed, accompanied by Giles 
brandishing a heavy stick in case Mr. Whar- 
ton geared refractory, the butler hurried on. 
They had almost reached the spot when the 
report of a pistol seized them with a terrible 
dread. Involuntarily they increased their speed. 
They reached the spot where the river was at 
its narrowest, and it almost seemed possible to 





jump from the Charteris side into the St. Hilda 
gardens. The men’s hearts almost stood still 

James Wharton lay stretched before them 
in a pool of blood, and in the distance they 
could see a tall, masculine form, hurriedly re- 
treating. 

“Great Heaven.” 

“ Giles,” and the poor old man’s voice shook, 
“it can’t be true. He couldn’t go for to de 
such a thing.” 

“Ym afraid he did, but he was driven te. it 
He never meant to do it, and we must try and 
screen him.” 

Ward only groaned heavily, ‘“ Lock there!” 

There on the other side of the river, in the 
quiet, deserted garden, was a still, motionless 
form. A slight, black-robed girl lay insensible 
on the soft, green turf. Some terribie fright 
had undoubtedly robbed her of consciousness, 
and she had fainted. 

“Look!” said Ward, sadly. 
screen him? She has seen it!” 
(Z'o be continwed next week.) 

This story commenced in No, 2,043. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agenis. 


“ How can we 








The Feet 


Nature. is by no means lavish in the distri- 
bution of well-proportioned feet and legs. The 
prevalence of large feet among English and 
German women is said to be due to the quan- 
tity of beer they drink. In countries where 
the women are very temperate their feet are 
both delicate and refined. 

The high-arched instep is seen in greates! 
perfection amongst the Arabs, and in Spain 
is looked upon as a mark of very good breed- 
ing. The ancient Greeks, being unfettered by 
boots, had the most beautiful feet, although. 
they were large. 

ew people, are aware that it is not until a 
woman reaches the age of twenty-two that 
the foot attains its normal size, and it will 
also be noticed that girls’ feet generally be- 
come smaller as they approach their majority. 

‘The foot is, perhaps, the one limb to which 
the least attention is paid, yet those who really 
value their personal beauty would accord it 
as much care as face or figure. Foot-warmers 
are uwvhealthy and may cause varicose veins in 
the legs; therefore they are to be avoided. 
Shoes that are too short or too narrow dis- 
figure and destroy the beauty of the feet; in 
deed, these are the prime originators of both 
corns and bunions. 

Shoes should be the exact size of the foot; 
they should also be selected according to th 
degree of exercise to be taken, also the nature 
ofsthe soil in which they are to be worn. Too 
large a shoe is strictly to be avoided, as it 
prevents the wearer stepping firmly, whilst 
one that is too narrow causes pain and corns. 

Among the ills to which the human foot is 
heir is that of profuse perspiration. Now, al 
though for obvious reasons it is desirable that 
this disagreeable affection should be checked, 
it is very dangerous to accomplish this end by 
means of frequent and stringent baths. The 
treatment should be gradual, and lies mainly 
with scrupulous attention to cleanliness. 

The feet should be washed daily with water 
to which a little vinegar has been added.. It 
is to be urged that clean stockings be worn 
every day, those of cotton or thread being 
substituted for woollen hose. it is also an 
excellent plan to rub the feet briskly with a 
dry cloth, and afterwards with a few drops of 
brandy. ( 

The best advice for the woman who desires 
the possession of a beautiful Toot is: Wear 
easy shoes and bathe the feet frequently in 
luke-warm water in which a little salt. and 
potash have been dissolved, and think twice 
ere you tamper with a bunion or a corn. A 
visit to a chiropodist will often save a foot. 

a, Le 

“Tat flannel shirt you bought for me is 
too small. Let Willie have it.” “Its four 
sizes too large for Willie.” “Well, wash it 
till it fits him.” 
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EDEN’S SACRIFICE 





CHAPTER XIX. 
JINCE the evening of Eden’s dis- 
appearance from her husband’s 
side, Herbert Staunton and Mal- 
colm Carlton had been the most 
inseparable of friends. 

A tuil history of the misfortunes of the 
former’s life had been given to Malcolm—a 
history filled with sorrow, but darkened by not 
one aot of dishonour. 

His error had been in not telling Eden the 
secret of his birth, and the shame of an early 
matriage with a woman who had deceived him, 
but that a man with strong passions like 
Carlton could readily forgive. 

Indeed, Bertie seemed to have taken Eden’s 
place with him, and the two were rarely apart 

*]T should think you could never cease to re- 
member,” Bertie said to him one day, “ that 
but for me Eden might be with you now, 
happy as in the days of old.” 

“Phe fault was not yours, but my own,” 
Malcolm answered. “The error, after all, lay 
in misfortune, not fault; therefore, let us not 
speak of it. You are the only person upon 
eerth whom I care for now.” 

A silent hand-shake had followed, and not 
long afterwards a handsome house was engaged, 
and together they kept bachelor’s hall. 

‘Taere were no women employed-—only men 
and the two passed their evenings alone, 
caring little for amusements, and less for 
society, going out seldom, but absorbed in 
usiness, perhaps because there was nothing 
else to interest them. 

They were engaged in most important specu- 
lations, risking everything with a recklessness 
that made lookers-on gasp with surprise, but 
whether with bull or bear the stock was sure 
to ‘be with them. It seemed to fluctuate accord- 
ing to the turn of their hands. 

“Tt is because neither of us care,’ Bertie 
said, wearily. “It is because we would rather 
prefer to be poor. There is forgetfulness and 
rest in being compelled to earn one’s dally 
bread. Fortune always smiles when no one 
cares for her frowns.” 

But nothing went wrong, and they sat in 
the evening, over their wine and cigars, think- 
ing of the past, when other men were tossing 
upon sleepless couches, praying for the turn in 
the market that never came. 

They were sitting one evening in their smok- 
ing-room, with the curtains drawn and the 
windows thrown open—it being a warm even- 
ing in late summer—a cloud of blue-grey 
smoke about either head, when suddenly a 
shrill scream sounded. 

It was followed by a silence so dense that it 
was even more startling than the cry. 

They were upon the feet simultaneously, 
looking from the window. 

“Tt must have been from the house oppo- 
site!” exclaimed Bertie, hurriedly. Had we 
net better inquire?” 5 

Without waiting for an answer both seized 
their hats and sprang down the steps 

A moment later the bell in the house opposite 
clanged loudly. 

A little maid answered—a girl with a white, 
sacred face, and traces of tears upon her cheeks, 

“ Did someone scream?” asked Bertie, gently. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the girl. “It was Miss 
Nellie, sir. It’s her papa. He's been sick— 
very sick, and—and I’m afraid he’s dead, sir. 
med ag alone, and—ohb, sir, it is dreadful for 
ler o 

“ May not we see her?” asked Malcolm. “If 
there is anything we can do to assist her it 
would give us pleasure.” 

“If you only would, sir! Miss Nellie is so 
good and so young! Will you come this way?” 

Bertie and Maicolm followed the little maid, 
and were shown into a back room of the neatly 
furnished house. 

There, upon the bed a man lay, with every 
ay‘pearance of death upon his white, set face. 





Over him a girl stood—a'girl with soft brown 
hair and great grey eyes that seemed to travel 
right down to a man’s heart and linger there. 

She was not beautiful—that is, not what the 
world calls beautiful—but there was a trace of 
heavenly calm about her, as from sorrow bravely 
borne, that was infinitely touching. 

She was not weeping—only holding the cold 
hand in both her own, her face not less ghastly 
than that of the dead. 

“He was all I had!” she kept repeating 
again and again, until the monotony became 
mournful as a sea-gull’s call. “He was all I 
had! Qh, papa, what will become of your little 
Nellie now?’ 

She did not lift her eyes as the two men 
entered, and the small maid crept up and 
slipped her arms around the slender waist. 

“ Miss Nellie,” she whispered, “don't you 
see the two gentlemen? They have come to 
help you. Won't you speak to them?” 

‘Lhe sweet grey eyes were raised then. 

“{ beg your pardon—tI did not hear you!” 
she said, simply. “He was ail I had, and he 
has left me!” 

She staggered slightly, and the maid drew 
her to a chair, without loosening. the small 
fingers from the dead hand. 

Malcolm went up to her and laid his hand 
upon the bowed head. 

“ Poor little girl!’’ he said, with tender sym- 
pathy. “ Will ydu not try to think and tell us 
Whit we are to do for you? We are friends, 
who will help you if we can. Who was your 
father’s physician?” 

“Doctor Ellis. Oh, sir, you are very good 
to me! Perhaps you can tell me that he is not 
dead!” 

There was the most heart-broken entreaty in 
her tone, but Maleolm shook his head sadly, 
while tears dimmed his gentle eyes. 

“T am afraid there is no hope for that, little 
one,” he said, sorrowfully. ‘ Have you no rela- 
tives, no friends, whom I can summon?” 

“None. We were quite alone, papa and f. 
Ho has feared this for so long—so long, aud be 
tried to make arrangements for me, but it was 
impossible. It was the worry, the constant, 
sickening dread about me that——. Oh, papa, 
papa! I cannot bear it—I cannot!” 

She bowed her head upon the dead man’s 
bosom, while the little maid sobbed silently, 
her face concealed by an apron. 

‘You must not give way like that, little 
one,” said Malcolm, softly, speaking as he 
might have done to a child. “ Would your papa 
have wished it? You should consult his desires 
how just as you did then.” 

‘IT know, sir—I know, and I am trying, 
indeed I am. But it is hard—oh, so very 
hard! If he could only have taken me wita 
sim!” 

“Don't speak like that, child. It sounds so 
weary and desolate. Try to talk to me now, 
and tell me what I am to do for you.” 

“T don’t know, sir. I am so very ignorant 
and helpless. I am grateful—more grateful 


than I can say; but you see, sir, he was always |, 


hoping that things would be better with us. 
Last winter everything seemed to prosper. Papa 
was too ill to do any business, but he had this 
house, and we took in boarders. Everything 
went well, aud he seemed to improve so much 
that I was quite happy for a time; but as 
summet came on the boarders began to leave, 
but the expenses were still heavy, and graduall 
it took all we had saved. Then his healt 
began to fail again. I watched it, sir, knowing 
what was coming, feeling it hourly, yet unable 
to prevent it—wnable to help him in any way. 
Oh, it was so bitterly cruel! He was unable to 
obtain the medicines the doctor ordered, but 
he never lost hope. It was always ‘ Have 
courage, Nellie; to-morrow will bring a 
change.’ Only yesterday he said it, and the 
change has come, sir—the change of death.” 
She groaned in the exceeding bitterness of 





pete) 
end 


her spirit, bat still not a tear came to coo! the 
dull heat of her aching eyes. ; 

“And you are all alone?” asked Malcolm 
tenderly. 4 

* All alone, sir.” 

“ And—pardon me. You must not think me 
inquisitive, for my only desire is to help you. 
You have—no money?’ m 

“ Yes, sir, a little. There is something like 
two pounds, I think. But the rent is paid for 
the month, and there are some boarders coming 
to-morrow evening.” : 

“ Poor little thing! Why, child, you couldn't 
keep a boarding-house !” 

“I am afraid not, sir, but there is nothing 
elke t? do. I have nowhere to go. There was 
only papa and me, and now—oh, Heavea, pity 
me!” 

She rocked herself to and fro in her aban- 
donment to the terrible sorrow that had over. 
taken her, kissing again and again the unre- 
sponsive lips ; then quietly Herbert lifted Ler, 
and, unresisted, carried her away. 

He placed her upon a sofa in another room, 
and sat down beside her, taking her hand with 
unobstrusiv> respect. 

“ Nellie,” he said, gently, “ you are not much 
more than a child, and I am a man who has 
know such sorrows that I am aged beyond my 
years. Therefore; you must look upon me as 
old, and let me help you. Knowing the purity 
of my motives, your father would have ap- 
proved it, I am quite sure. I am not going to 
offer you any charity, but a simple means of 
earning your own livelihood. Wiil you allow 
me to do that, Nellie?” 

“ Why should I not?” she asked. simply, and 
with the faith of ababy. “ You and your friend 
are so good to me.” 

“That is right. I wish you not to distress 
yourself about anything. My friend and I will 
see that everything is arranged as it should 
be. You remain here until we decide what is 
best to be done with you. Trust us as you 
trusted him, and know that Heaven will deal 
with us as we with you.” 

He pressed her hand gently and passed into 
the hall. 

Bessie, the little maid, was there. 

“(Jo to Miss Nellie,” Staunton said, “and 
comfort her. We will attend to everything 
Perhaps you™ can, without distressing her, 
make out a list for me of what is needed in the 
house. I will see that it is brought.” 

“How can I thank you, sir?” 

“ By going to her and making her cry if you 
can, That would be the greatest kindness 
you could show her now.” 

“T am afraid I can’t, sir. She is always like 
that now. I have known her to lie outside his 
door all night on a mat, listening to him 
cough, the pain in her eyes terrible. But she 
was that brave no one would ever have suspec- 
ted, if they had not seen her as I have. She 
sdys nothing, but her heart is breaking.” 

“ You must try to interest her in someting 
Make her forget herself if you can. Don't 
take too much of the household care from her, 
and induce her to talk. Go now and do what 
you ican, even as we shall do.” 


OHAPTER XX. 

“Miss Nellie, the new boarders have come, 
and, oh, such a beautiful couple! The man is 
almost as handsome as that Mr. Staunton who 
has been so good to us; and the lady—oh, the 
lady is the most beautiful creature you ever 
saw, but with such a queer expression! Come 
to see them, Miss Nellie, won’t you?” 

It was the evening after the funeral, and 
everything relating to it had been removel 
from the stricken girl's presence. In her 
simple black gown she sat alone there in the 
gathering shadows, when Bessie interrupted 
her. 

“T think not,” she answered, wearily. 

“But, Miss Nellie, please do! After all I 
am only a servant, — might not feel 
quite at home, you know.” 

The little, faced mistress of the house 
arose dejectedly, and wearily followed her 
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maid. She tapped lightly upon the door of 
the room, and opened: it as a voice from the 
inside called a 

“Come im! 

The man was standing in a careless attitude, 
but the woman had drawn herself up so coldly, 
so haughtily, that she seemed a princess re- 
buking the presumption of a peasant. Her 
lovely countenance wore a hard expression tiat 
wemed unnatural to it, and her smal! hand 
was tightly clenched. 

Nellie was interested. 

“1 come to see if there is anything I can 
do to make you more comfortable,” she said, 


as 

“Nothing!” answered the man, promptly. 
“T wish to see the mistress of the house, that, 
{ may settle my bill for a week in advance. 
Will you tell her, please! i 

“J am she, sir.’ 

“You! I beg your pardon. Then it will be 
easily arranged.” 

A curious change was taking place in the 
woman. A soft light had come to the dark 
eyes, & tremulous sweetness to the crimsou 
lips, that made her singularly lovely. 

She twisted a pair of gloves which she had 
removed nervously. 

“Have you—lived here long?” she asked of 
Nellie. 

“Nearly a year, madam.” 

“And do you—know your-—neighbours?” 

“Very little, madam. I had the misfor- 
tune”—her vorce breakmg sadly-—“ to lose my 
father. The two young men in the house 
opposite have been kinder than I can tell 
you, 

“In the house opposite?” stammered the 
woman, her dark eyes. strangely brilliant. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Mr. Malcolm Carlton and Mr. Staunton.” 

The man quickly oo himself between the 
two ladies, ostensibly to return a handkerchies 
that had jallen, to his companion. 

“Be careful,” he whispered, warningly. 

He noticed that she was shaking from head 
to foot, and that her teeth chattered dully. 

She stepped beyond him, and leaned against 
a bureau ior support. 

“You don’t mean,” she said, in a choked sort 
of way, “ that—Mr. Carlton and B—Mr. Staun- 
ton live together? ” 

“Yes, madam. Do you know them?” 

“ By reputation, of course!” exclaimed the 
wan, fearmg the answer. “ Will you have the 
kindness to send us some coffee by your ser- 
vant?” 

Feeling herself dismissed, Nellie bowed and 
withdrew 

The woman within threw herself face down- 
wards upon the very couch upon which Herbert 
Staunton had laid Nellie. 

She sobbed in the most heart-broken way, as 
though her spirit, weary of its boundary, were 
stiiving to break through its confines. 

The man, in evident distress, watched her for 
& moment in profound silence; then placing a 
chair beside her, and himself upon it, he gently 
but forcibly placed his arms around her and 
drew her upon his bosom. 

“Eden,” he said, tenderly, “don’t struggle, 
darling! I have no desire to obtrude on fers 
upon you, but I cannot see you weep like that, 
knowing that I am the cause. Have some pity 
upon me!” ‘ 

“Pity! What pity have you had upon me, 
Wilfred Gordon? You have done worse than 
destroy my life—you have crushed my heart, 
you will eventually rain my soul; and you dig- 
nify the cause of your hideous act with the 
Tame of love! Oh, Heaven! I cannot, cannot 
bear it! Just across there, separated from me 
by a little wall, are my brother and my hus- 
band, and yet your brutality keeps me from 
them. I hate you! I loathe you!” 

“Eden, child, how unjust you are! Think, 
dear! Were I to open my arms and sae mse 
that my great love has taught me self-sacrifice, 
my darling, would you go there to them? 

ould you go to your brother and to Herbert 





Staunton, and say to them, ‘It is f{, hden, 


returned to you again?’” 

Her teeth chattered loudly; eve-y 
seemed vibrating beneath her terrible ex 
ment. 

“No, no!” Eden cried, “I gould not! It 
is the penalty I pay for that. woman’s treachery, 
instigated by you. Do you think I believe in 
your vows, vour maudlin sentimentality? Bah! 
I know that it but conceals some new design, | 
some fresh lrorror.” 

He shuddered as he replaced her upon the 
couch. 

“How cruel you are!” he exclaimed, half 
savagely. “Why, you small thing, don't you 
know that you are as utterly in my power as a 
caged canary would be? Don’t you know that 
I could take you between my finger and thumb 
and crush the sweet, throbbing life out of you 
as easily as a trip-hammer could crush a fly? 
Of what use would there be in my deceiving 
you?” ‘ 

He stood there before her, the dusk light 
making pictures of him; and Eden, iu her dis- 
torted’ condition, saw him as a child sees a 
giant. 

In spite of her loathing, something of admira- 
tion for the man crept over ber. How in- 
tensely handsome he was! 

She drew back and shivered, as though her 
own feeling frightened her. 

As she made no reply, Gordon commenced a 
rapid tramp up and down the room; his head 
was bent slightly, his arms behind him. 

Eden watched him as cne does the nervous, 
restless tramp of a tiger. She watched until she 
felt. as though her chest were bursting with a re- 
pressed cesire to scream. 

It was a positive relief when Gordon paused 
before ker, speaking in a calm, even tone. 

“Will you have the gas lighted?” he asked 

“No!” hoarsely. 

“ Eden,” he said, persuasively, “this is too 
much for you. I wish you had trusted me and 
remained away. Darling, will you not go now 
if I bring you every evidence that your brother 
is unharmed?” 

“iNo!” 

Gordon groaned. 

“ You are cruel, not alone to me, but to your- 
self!” 

“Tet me alone. Let me at least feel myself 
near them to-night. Oh, Malcolm! oh, Bertie! 
if I could but put out my arms ad find you 
both beside me! If I could but awake to know 
that it had been but a hideous dream! Father 
in Heaven, If I could but hear their dear voices 
ones again—see them even at a distance!”’ 

Tears choked her utterance! 

She was standing—standing with ber lovely 
arms raised above her in agonised writhing— 
when, as if in answer to her prayer, a ring at 
the door was heard, and the next moment 
Bessie’s voice was distinctly audible. 

“Come in, Mr. Staunton and Mr. Carlton,” 
she was saying.“ ‘This is so kind! Miss Nellie 
is in the breakfast-room. Will you go down?” 

Eden’s hands were clasped above her heart, 
as though to steady its mad throbbing. She 
leaned forward, listening eagerly. 

“Thank you, Bessie! Does Miss Nellie seem 
better this evening?” 

Yes, that was Bertie’s voice—the same rich, 
musical tones! 

A great, glad whirl of blood. rushed into 
Eden’s face. 

How well she remembered it, and, right or 
wrong, how dearly she loved it! 

She lost Bessie’s answer, through the throb- 
bing in her ears ; but ‘Malcolm’s words came to 
her gently. 

“ Ask her if we may come in, Bessie. It will 
be a real charity if she will relieve us of our 
own society this pre 

Then the years of childhood rushed over the 
unhappy listener, with Malcolm at her side. 

She strangled a sob to listen again to Bertie’s 
words as Bessie left them. 

“ Poor little soul!” he was saying. “It must 
be dreadful for her in this dark, lonely house so 
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soon after her bereavement. Have you noticed 


a certain little manner she has, Maleolm, so 
like Eden, our poor lost one——” 

The man’s voice trembled, and the sentence 
was never finished 

It was too much for Eden’s overcharged 
nerves to hear him speak her uame in that 
terder way. 
She threw her hands over her mouth to stifle 

but the scream would come—prolonged, 
hopeless, passionate. 

Then, before Gordon could reach ber, she had 
torn open the door, and flung herself upon her 
knees before them. 


it, 


“Bertie! Malcolm!” she cried, “it is, I— 
Fder—not dead, but come to be your own 
again!” 


In the confusion they could scarcely realise 
what had occurred, when a man’s form was 
thrust between them. 

He seized the light figure in his arms, and 
before they realised what had occurred he had 
sprang down the st ps and out into th niugnt. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The bang of the heavy front door seemed tlie 
shock necessary to arouse Staunton and Carlton 
from a lethargy to nervous activity 

Staunton was the first to recover himself. His 
face was absolutely colourless, strained and 
drawn as though from terrible suffering. 


He did not speak, but sprang down the steps 
and out of the door in pursuit of the fugitives, 


closely followed by Carlton. 

A hundred yards away, a man with ap uncou 
scious burden had sprung intow carriage, and 
as they looked, the horses started with « tre 
mendous bound, under the lash of a whip 
wielded by a heavy hand. 

Staunton endeavoured to pursue, but the 
driver evidently understood the exigencies of 
the situation, and lashed the flying animals 
furiously, while Howard, within the carriage, 
watched from a rear window, with set, stern 
face, and a revolver ready for action, if nece 
sary. 

Not another earriage was in sight, but with 
long, swinging strides the two men bounded 
after, their hoarse calls gradually collecting a 
crowd of curious participants in the race 

“ What is it?” called a burly policeman, lend 
ing his services. 

“ Abduction!” answered Staunton, huskily 

Then the chase became more furious than 
ever 

Policemen shouted ia vain 
stop. 


The carriage turned into another street, 


to the fugitives to 


wheel grazing the curb dangerously, and was 
for a moment lost to view 
Then the crowd came around the corner, yell 


ing and hooting, augmented at every turn by 
fresh arrivals. 

A private carriage, with liveried driver, wa: 
just leaving a sumptuous residence, and upon 
the box Staunton sprang 

“ A hundred pounds if you will overtake that 
carriage,” he exclaimed, breathlessly, “or even 
keep 1 in sight!” 

Without a word, the coachman cut the pran¢ 
ing thoroughbreds across the flank 


Fired with excitement, the fresh horses 
dashed forward. ; 
But the front carriage was more than five 


hundred yards in advance 

The screaming crowd was left in thy rear, 
and through the streets of the city the two 
carriages went pell-mell, neither seeming t 
gain an inch upon the other. 

Into one street and out another the maddened 
horses plunged, the front ones lashed to fury 

A corner was hastily turned, the curve cut 
short, and a rear wheel twisted from the vehicle 
with the usual singular dexterity of accident 

Fully alive to his jeopardy, Howard was upon 
the ground almost instantly, his burden clasped 
closely. 

Two minutes later the second carriage dashed 
into the street and drew up beside the panting, 
foam-covered horses. ‘ 

Staunton pom to the ground, but there was 
not a trace of driver, abductor, or victim—only 
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the trembling horses and broken carriage gave 
evidence that they had ever existed. 

Staunton groaned. 

They could hear the approach of the shouting 
crowd, and about them ps had gathered. 

Other policemen had joined them, and at the 
ominous word “abduction,” a thorough search 
of the neighbourhood began. 

Not a trace could be found! 

oe em the floor of the carriage a small hand- 
kerchief was found, marked simply “ Eden.” 
Staunton thrust it into his breast. 

“ Nothing more can be done,” a policeman re- 
marked, as the two men joined him, “ but to 
report at headquarters. If it wasn’t for. the 
broken carriage I'd think nobody had been 
here at all.” 

There was absolutely nothing which they 
could do—nothing but to engage the best detec- 
tive available. 

Rewarding the coachman who had assisted 
even more than he had promised, Carlton and 
Staunton walked away, followed only by the 
Be ere remarks of the people. 

“T don’t quite think I'm awake!” exclaimed 
Malcolm, when they were alone. “It must be 
some mistake--some nightmare. Eden is dead.” 

“She is not dead!” cried Staunton, in a 
dense, rancorous voice. “Could you ever mis- 
take the tones of that dear voice? It was she, 
and it is all the “work of that fiend, Bertha 
Howard! Thank Heaven we know she lives, 
Malcolm! Life has both charm and interest 
now. She shall be found, if I am forced to’scour 
every inch of earth that lies from sea to sea!” 

“ But I cannot understand it. How came she 
there? And where has she been?” 

“Do you think T can answer? -Let us get a 
detective and go to Nellie. Perhaps she can 
tell us something.” 

The office was visited, the case explained, and 
with one of the most efficient mer on the force 
they returned to the home of the girl whom 
they had seen the day before for the first time. 

“I believe that lady to have been my wife,” 
Staunton explained to her, “end my friend’s 
sister, whom we believed to have been drowned 
more than a year ago. Will you tell us how 
they happened to be here?” 

“ Aman came the day before papa’s illness, in 
the evening, and engaged the room for his friend 
and wife,” Nellie explained, “and this evening 
they came. He was an exceedingly handsome 
man-—dark, like Mr. Staunton, with a tender, 
respectful manner towards her that impressed 
me with the ‘dea that he loved her very much.. 
I went in to see if there was anything that they 
required. She began questioning me about the 
length of my. residence here and the neighbours. 
She seemed much agitated when I spoke of you 
two—-so much so that I asked if she knew you. 
The gentleman answered for her. -I heard her 
crying after I left the room, and him endeavour 


ing to soothe her in a gentle, loving way. I’ 


heard him call her darling, but could distinguish 
nothing further.” . 

Carlton and Staunton glanced at each other 
in — silence. 

“ Did nothing about them strike you as pecu- 
liar?” este the detective, F ae 

“One thing—yes. They were very elegantly 
dressed ; and on paying his bill the gentieman 
appeared to have a great deal of-money. it 
seemed strange to me that he should bring her 
here when there are so many better furnished 
rooms not far away.” 

The detective looked thoughtful. 

“Will you show me the room .they occu- 
pied?” he asked. 

Nellie conducted them te the chamber and 
lighted the gas. 

Upon the table cher hat lay, and upon the 
floor her gloves, twisted together tightly. 
Beside her hat lay a tall one of pearl-grey, with 
a broad band of black. Inside were letters of 
gilt, “R. H.” 

Bertie gras Malcolm’s arm tightly. 

: r Rupert Howard!” he gasped; “I-knew 
it » 


There was nothing beyond that — neither a 
travelling-bag nor any toilet article to indicate 





that the two intended to remain—absolutely 
nothing. 

The detective left them, without a clue, to 
begin his search in the neighbourhood where 
the carriage broke down; and after requesting 
Nellie td inform them in the event of anyone’s 
calling, they left her in Bessie’s care and re- 
tu home. 

“What does it mean?” asked Malcolm, fling- 
ing his hat aside, as they entered their smoking- 


m. 

*T dare not think,” answered Staunton, 
shuddering. “The description and the letters 
in the hat answer to Rupert Howard, the hus- 
band of Bertha.” 

“ And’ you think--—” 

“T don’t know what. Why did he take her 
that house? Why did he call her darling’ 


Why did she not appeal to Nellie? » Mia F. 


There is some hideous mystery. 

He stood staring helplessly into the dark- 
ness, his handsome eyes dulled with feeling. 

Malcolm Carlton laid his hand heavily upon 
his friend’s arm. His manly face bore a scared 
look which no personal danger conld ever have 
drawn there. 

“You don’t mean that you think he has 
married her?” he whispered. 

A terrible groan burst from Staunton’s lips. 

“She believes that Bertha was my wife,’ he 
answered, hoarsely, “which would have freed 
her. Why may he not have betrayed her into 
a ceremony’ Why may she not think herself 
his by legal right?” 

“Good heavens!” 

Staunton’s face was almost brutal in its 
fiendishness. 

“Tf thet is true,” he cried, “I will kill him 
with my own hand if I found him upon the bed 
of death—kill him by a torture such as even his 
vile brain could never conceive!” 

Malcolm: grasped his hand in speechless 
silence. 

“Don't do that,” exclaimed Staunton, 
huskily. ** When I think that but for me she 
might have been safe with you new IJ loathe 
myself.” 

“Why should you? We have all erred. 
Should you be censured more than all the rest? 
Don’t despair, old man. Love will teach us 
how to find her, now that we know she lives ; 
how to avenge her, and—how to forgive her if 
she has sinned, Bertie.”’ 

“She has not sinned,” answered Bertie, 
mournfully. ‘“ Wronged possibly, but never 
sinful. She was too pure, too holy. Oh, Eden, 
Eden!” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Twenty feet from the place where Gordon's 
carriage. broke Christopher Elmes, its driver, 
had intended stopping. 

In fact, it was the indrawing of the horses a 
trifle too suddenly ,which caused the accident. 
but for which Baden might have been restored 
to her brother and her husband. 

The, house near which it occurred, while not 
brilliantly illuminated, was well lighted, and 
beneath the stoop, through a large iron gate, 
Chris disappeared, followed almost instantly by 
Gordon, bearing Eden in his arms. 

A neatly-dressed servant woman came from a 
side room in the basement. 

“Be ready to answer any questions, 
Catherine,” Gorden said, hurriedly, “and know 
nothing whatever. You understand? You have 
seen no men bearing a burden, that is all. 
Where is Mary?” 

“In the kitchen, sir.” 

“Send her to me with wine, and also a tray 
with tea. Is Price here?” 

“No, sir; but the madam is in the parlour.” 

“Confound it! Never mhind ; say nothing to 
her, but send Mary with the things at once, 
You remain to answer questions. Be sure that 
no one is seen but yourself.” 

‘2% Yes, ex.” 

Gordon lifted Eden higher in his arms and 
ascended the basement stairs. 

‘In the hall above a beautiful, sad-eyed 
woman stood, evidently waiting. Her bronze 
hair was piled high upon ber small, shapely 


ete 


head, and pierced by a diamond arrow. Ay, 
low corsage revealed a throat of unusual Der 
fection, and her face, hot and passionate, was q 
mass of curious contrasts. 

The eyes were like damp coal that has bee, 
touched by fire; her mouth cool, even cold. 
her cheeks contained warm, rebellious blood: 
her brow was smooth as a child’s. . 

“Is it you, Doris?” inquired Gordon, cony. 
teously. “I thought you had accompanied 
your husband to the theatre.” 

Her lip curled slightly. 

“I seldom join my husband in his amus 
ments,” she answered, with a touch of hough. 
tiness. “ Would it be indiscreet for me to in- 
quire who you have there?” 

“Certainly not. It i8 my wife. We had ay 
accident. he carviage overturned, 4nd she 
fainted. I ain taking her to my rooms.” 

“I was not aware that you had a wife?” 

“ Few who know me are. She is my treasure, 
whom I keep stowed away, safe from harm.” 

“Is she hurt?” 

“] think not, only frightened.” 

“Is there anything I can do?” 

“ Thank.you, no. You are very kind.” 

She drew back, and Gordon passed on up the 
stairs. He opened the door and entered, de. 
positing Eden upon a bed before turning up the 
gas. 

The room was handsomely, even fantastically 
furnished, the hangings and upholstery being 
in daintiest peach blossom, the frame workinys 
in carved brass. It gave a delicious cool effect 
to the room, and was most pleasing to the eye. 

Eden had already shown signs of returning 
consciousness, and scarcely had an iced towel 
in Gordon’s hands been applied to her temples 
than she opened her eyes and raised herse'f 
upon her dian. 

“Have I been dreaming?” she asked, 
wearily. 

Then she caught sight of Gordon, and shud- 
dered. 

“No, you have not dreamed, Eden,” he said, 
gently; “but you broke your word to ime, 
little one.” 

She hid her face in the pillow and moaned 

“ How was I to remember?” she cried. “Oh, 
Father u?Heaven, how was I to remember!” 

* T am not eensuring you, dear,” he said, ten 
derly. “Only explaining my own conduct in 
bringing you away before the night was done.” 

“ How does it happen that am here? Why, 
I was so ‘clost to them that I touched them 
both. Did they say nothing? Not one word 
that showed they pitied or loved me? Sir 
Wilfred, you do not lie, tell me? Did not 
Malcolm. or Bertie even speak to me?” . 

Gordon’s face was strangely drawn. To lie 
then would have given him an advantage ‘hat 
he recognised readily enough—an advantage of 
almost incalculable proportions—but his whole 
contradictory nature sevolted from it. 

He pa his hand across his brow, en- 
deavouring to nerve himself to it. 

“No, Eden,” he answered,’ evasively, 
“neither of them spoke to you.” 

In the letter of the law he had not lied, but 
the moan that fell from the grieved, trembling 
lips seemed to stab him to the heart. 

He seized her hand and held it firmly. 

“Eden, Eden!” he cried, miserably, © why 
will you turn from me? Why will you not let 
;me comfort you with the strength and power 
jof my love? Be my wife, Eden. I swear to 
you, as I have sworn before, that your inclina 
| tion shall be forced im no way. I will never 
thrust myself upon you, never seek your pre- 
sence save by your permission. Child, child, 
speak to me!” 

She arose very slowly, steadying hef reeling 
brain beneath her hand. ; 

Hi» face was piteously white, her lips blue, 
and great dark shadows encircled her eyes 

She endeavoured to speak, clutching her 
throat. convulsively, as though to drag forts 
the sound. 

“Tam deeply—humiliat 1, Sir Wilfred,” she 
said, with something of dignity, despite the 
staggering words and quivering pauses. 
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thought for a single mad moment—that what- 
ever might have been my—sin, my brother 
and--and .Mr. Stauriton would receive me 
with open arms. I thought they would pity 
and forgive me. I-—~” 

She paused from incapability to continue, 
and Gordon lifted his bowed head desperately. 
His own deception was strangling him. 

“You are—-unjust,” he gasped. “ You must 
not forget that they had believed you dead. 
I, bad removed you before they recovered from 
the shock of your sudden appearance.” 

He said no more. Few men would have 
said so much, similarly circumstanced ; but he 
loathed himself for the further concealment. 

Eden shook her head sadly. 

“I thank you,” she said, earnestly, “for 
your generosity, and I shall try to remember 
that you were just, but—Mr. Staunton is a 
powerful man, and Malcolm scarcely less so. 
You could not have contended against both, 
backed by your inclination. I see it all 
plainly. I shall not try to thrust myself upon 
them again, Sir Wilfred. If you wish’ it, I 
am ready to pay the price you have demanded 
in exchange for my brother’s fortune, and per- 
haps his life, and for the saving of my one 
true friend, Walter Merchmont. 

“Eden!” 

“T am ready to be your wife, Sir Wilfred, 
when you have brought me a paper from 
Walter Marchmont, signed by his own hand, 
that he knows the character of the woman 
who calls herself your sister.” ' 

Gordon flushed. 

“Is there not further proof desirable. 
Eden?” he stammered. “ You know my ability 
as-—~a penman.”” 

“T can trust you, J think,” she answered, 
looking at him curiously. “How could I have 
further proof?” 

“Write to him yourself. Post the letter 
with your own hands. Desire him to answer, 
using his private seal iv. stamping, and send 
to an address which I shall give you. Will 
that do?” 

“Tt will. What manner of man are you 
that can be so much a man of honour in one 
instance and so great a scoundrel in another?” 

Gordon winced. 

He had always smiled at the title before, 
now it cut like -a knife. 


“T hope that I shall always be a man of | 


honour in my dealings with you, Eden, and 
with everyone, from the hour that you be- 
come my wife.” . 

“Let us understand each other fully, Sir 
Wilfred,” she said, with the same pitiful 
attempt at dignity. “I have neither regard 
nor liking to give you—nothing, absolutely 
nothing but cold contempt and scorn. I am 
simply keeping my word. 
made a prisoner, I am not to be molested by 
you, and I am to be your wife in name alone.” 

He bowed humbly. 

“T seem a craven to-you now,” he said, 
sadly, “bat some day, even against your will, 
perhaps, you will forgive me, and you will-jeve 
me. There is a love, Eden, a grand, trans- 
cendent love, that bridges the current of the 
past, uniting itself with the future alone. It 
smiles with a placid unconcern upon the tur- 
bulent waters beneath, and carries safely even 
the most timid passenger that rests upon it. 
Such a love I hope one day to make you feel 
for me. You think it impossible now, but 
every night heralds the dawn of a new day, 
Eden, and upon that I build my hope. The 
Past cannot live in @ sinless present and future 
“ay more than vermin can exist upon freshly- 
fallen ssow. You are + pure, and just. 
Life lies like a dream before me now—a dream 
: Wonderful possibilities and magical beauty. 
i n cannot wrest hope from me; it is ambient. 
: can touch it, feel it, breathe it. Forgive me 
or what I have said, and I shall offend no 
more. 

“You are all wrong. I hate you too sin- 


cerely for a sha A 
wren hn i dow of even liking ever to 


I am not to be! 


“It is better than indifference, so much.” 

“T shall have not even friendship for you— 
nothing-—nothing but obedience. ‘That I 
promise so long as it is consistent with honour.” 

She seemed almost exhausted, tottering un- 
dev a frightful strain; and, uuwilling to sub- 
ject her longer than necessity required to it, 
Gordon drew a chair beside an escritoire of 
white enamel and brass, and laid writing 
materials upon it. 

“ Will you write the letter to Walter March- 
mont?” he said. “Then [ will leave you to 
take the rest you so sadly need. And don't 
fret, child! I swear that oo angel in Heaven 
Shall be freer from harm’ than you.” 


more exquisitely anguished,” groaned unhappy 
Eden, sinking her throbbing head upon hei 
arm. 


CHAPTER XXIUT. 

In the handsome suite of rooms, surrounded 
by every luxury that. ile most refined taste 
could dictate and money purchase, Eden 
awaited the answer to her letter. 

She had written very simply. Fearful of 
wounding the sensitiveness of the man who had 
loved her, and wishing to cause him no grief, 
she did not speak of her own sorrow or danger ; 
she simply told him the character of the 
woman who was to be his wife, asking him to 
inquire of Malcolm Carlton if he doubted her 
word, but beseeching him to make no mention 
of her. 

She requested that he answer her, in order 
that she might know that her letter had been 
received, and to seal with a tiny charm which 
he wore upon his watch chain. 

Then an address, dictated by Gordon, was 
given, and her name subscribed. 

No mention was made of Gordon, vor of the 
horror of the sacrifice she was ‘to make. 

As she concluded the letter she turned 
wearily to him, holding the pen still poised in 
mid-air. 

“ What is if?” asked Gordon, seeing that she 
hesitated. 

“Tt is that you return the necklace Mrs. 
Marchmont entrusted to me to its rightiul 
owner. I don’t like‘to ask a favour of -you, 

—-” 

Before she could get further with the sen- 
| tence the necklace was thrust into her hands, 
transferred from Gordon's breast-pocket. 

She had gone with him under quiet disguise 
to see it placed with her letter in the box, 
then returned to her rootas and waited. 

During the few days that followed she was 
like a beautiful, silent statue. She neither 
wept nor moanel; time neither flew nor 
dragged. ‘The blood in her heart, hours and 
life seemed stagnant. 

Three days afterward, in passing through 
the hall, she mét Doris Browne, and almost 
unconsciously the two women paused. 

It was a picture of strange pathos—both 
faces so beautiful, so still, so mournful. 

“You are Mrs, Gordon?” Mrs. Browne said, 
extending her hand. “I meant to call upon 
you, but your husband said you preferred to 

e absolutely alone for a few days. Have you 
been ill?” 

Eden’s face was crimson with shame 

“No,” she stammered. “I was not aware 
that-—that there was anyone in the house. You 
are——--” 

“J am Doris Browne. 
yours are the greatest friends. 
in to see you?” 

“Tf you will,” answered Eden, throwing 
open the door. 

Mrs. Browne glanced about. She had seen 
the beautiful rooms many times, but there 
seemed to be something in the atmosphere that 
had not been there before—a subtle sadness, a 
melancholy, the desolation of a dead presence. 


(To be continued next week). 


(This siory commenced in No. 2041. Back 
mumbers can be dbiained through all news- 
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The Most Singular Town 
in England. 


Berwick is the most singular town in the 
British Dominions, inasmuch as it is really 
both a town and a country to itself. Elwick, 
a neighbouring place, has recently become 
almost equally interesting on account of a re- 
markable cure worked there by Chas. Forde’s 
Bile Beans. Mrs. Matthewson, the wife of an 
Elwick farmer, related the facts of the case as 
follows to a “ Berwickshire News” reporter : — 
“My daughter Mary suffered from anemia for 
many months. The illness came on by slow de- 
grees, so that for some time no one regarded it 
as being serious. But, as she grew more feeble, 
we became alarmed. She could not take her 
usual food, complained of a weak stomach, 
seldom had any appetite, and became awfully 
emaciated. This went on for months. I tried 
several vaunted remedies, but they proved 
worthless. ‘Then a doctor prescribed for her, 
and attended her. She got better for a while, 
but ultimately went back to her old condition. 
The doctor said she was blood!ess, and attended 
her for several weeks. 

She was then ordered to have some teeth 
drawn, which had a good effect, but the im- 
provement was again merely temporary. See- 
ing an advertisement of Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans, we resolved to get a box, and give 
them atrial. The effects of the first box were 
most gratifying. Indeed, before it was finished 
there was a noticeable improvement in her con- 
dition... By perseverance with the Beans she 
grew stronger bit by bit every day. Her appe- 
ind very soon she was better 
in many ways than she had been before. To 
day, thanks entirely to the Beans, she has been 
quite cured, and both Jooks and feels remark- 
ably well and strong The remedy which 
worked this cure is the world’s specific for 
anemia, debility, headache, lassitude, weak- 
ness after influenza, indigestion, female ail- 
ments, and all liver and kidney disorders. Of 
all chemists for one and three-halfpence or two 
Never sold Joose. The 
above is but one instance out of thousands of 
their marvellous power 
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LOVE’S TRIUMPH 
In. Summer, when the days are long, 
The Roses and the Lilies talk ; 
They hear a murmur like a song, 
As ‘neath the trees young lovers walk. 


They wonder what the words may be 
That make the girl's cheeks like a rose ; 
And what he says—that gallant he— 
To stir her heart from its repose. 


Ah, Roses, you have not the spell ; 
And, Lilies white, you must forego 

The language in which lovers tell 
The secrets only lovers know 


To be a flower were joy enough, 
If Summer lasted all the year ; 

But Autumn comes, and winds are rough— 
Roses and Lilies disappear. 


’Tis lovers who outlive the year, 
And triumph over Winter's snow ; 

If love be true, they need not fear, 
Though mocking seasons come and go. 





_— 


Zeatovs Youne Cisrcrman (to lady whom 
he has not known but five minutes, and whose 
name he did not catch): “Where do you at- 
tend divine service, madam?” She: “YT gene- 
rally go from place to place with my hus- 
band. We are seldom at the same church two 
Sundays in succession.” Z. Y. C.: “Ah, my 
dear lady, let me urge upon you the necessity 
of having some settled place of worship. Be- 
lieve ‘me, there is nothing so indispensable to 
your soul’s health.” She (with dignity): “ Are 
you aware, sir, that you are addressing the 
wife of your bishop?” 2 a 
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A PRECIOUS GIFT. 
CHAPTER I. 

“TI should only make a thundering fool of 
myself!” said Jack Austin, shaking out the 
ashes of his half-consumed cigar into a small 
tray on the tab'e; “and yet, if I choose to do 
it, with my eyes wide open, it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness. One hundred pounds,-eh?” going over 
carefully once more with the letter which he 
held in his left hand. “Strikes me that is 
rather a steep sum to ask of a fellow who 
never saw your face, nor heard your name 
before. Of course, it’s all an arrant humbug, 
only it’s handsomely done. 

“What a clear, ladylike hand it is, and the 
whole story so gracefully and honestly told. 
A ring of truth in it which migg+ deceive 
anybody who wasn’t tolerably well on his 
guard when it comes to the game of sharpers 
and beggars.” 

Then the young man rose from his easy- 
chair and commenced sauntering up and down 
his apartment, while the smoke rose in little 
gray curls from the choicest of cigars and 
played over his head. 

He was a young man a little past the 
twenties, broad-shouldered and well built. He 
had a fine head, with a mass of dark-brown 
hair and a beard that matched the hair, and 
his face, if it was not handsome, was some- 
thing better, in its bright, strong manliness. 

He had his faults, but those who knew him 
said that Jack Austin was an honest, lovable 
fellow. Indeed, anybody might have found 
that out, looking into his large, pleasant, gray 
eyes. 

He had been an especial favourite of for- 
tune. In all London there were, perhaps, 
that October morning few people whose lives, 
in all graces and prosperities, seemed so much 
to be envied as that of the young man who 
was pacing thoughtfully up and down the 
luxurious apartment of his hotel. Had he not 
youth, splendid health, wealth sufficient to 
every desire and ambition of his soul? 

He could remember a time, it is true, when 
he had known the pinch and strain of poverty ; 
but it was so far away in his boyhood that it 
seemed to him a good deal like a dream. 
Jack’s fortunes had changed before he was ten 
years old, with the death of his father. The 
boy’s only uncle on his mother’s side, a rich 
man and an old bachelor, had adopted him. 
The one central purpose of the man’s life had 
been to make nioney and keep it. He had suc- 
ceeded, although in the process he had 
spoiled all that was best and finest in his 
nature, making it hard, greedy, avaricious, 
and becoming in the end almost a miser. 

The only thing in the world for which he 
had a spark of real affection, after his sister’s 
death, was his adopted nephew, Jack Austin. 
If he was hardly generous with him while he 
lived, it was only because it was not in the 
man’s nature to be that; but he sent his 
young nephew through college, and left Jack, 
when he had just passed his twenty-third 
birthday, heir to half a million. 
~ The uncle had tried to mould the boy after 
his own pattern, but Jack had inherited some 
fine qualities from his mother; and, though 
she had died when he was barely fifteen, she 
had left some permanent influence on her son’s 
character. He could never be made to fully 


. accept his uncle’s creed. though it was instilled 


mto him all his youth that money was the 
one desirable thing in life, and its acquisition 
the only really important business of man on 
this planet. 

“J always did like to share my cake and 
plums with a chum when I was a boy,” he 
said to himself, “and, now that I am a man 
with half a million, I am going to have some 
comfort out of it, and so shall some other 
folks who haven’t been so lucky as I have.” 

He had expensive tastes, and he indulged 
them in a way that it seemed might almost 
bring his uncle from his grave. He had 
horses, pictures, elegant rooms at his hotel, 





and now he was on the point of going abroad 
for a year or two's travel on the Continent. 
He was leaving the very next day, and his 
friends and cronies were to give him a fare- 
well dinner that night at the Cecil. 

“Jack Austin, what are you going to do 
about it?” he said to himself. “You know it’s 
all a piece of well-devised knavery. What 
would Uncle Jae say at his money’s going 
like that? Still, it’s mine now, and I should 
never feel that one hundred pounds. Hang it! 
I'm going off to-morrow, and it will be the 
only generous deed I shall have a chance of 
doing before I leave from my native shores. 
I shan’t be sorry for the thing when I’m miles 
away. You shall send a cheque for the one 
hundred pounds, knowing all the time you 
are making an ass of yourself, Jack Austin.” 

Now all this talk, as he passed back and 
forth that morning, covered a feeling of which 
Jack Austin was ashamed, and yet was one 
which did him honour. The truth was, the 
simple, pathetic letter which he carried in his 
hand had touched the man’s heart—at bettom 
a soft one. 

The writer told her story in as few words 
as possible. She was an orphan, with no rela- 
tive but a brother dearer to her than life, and 
a couple of years her senior, who had been 
lying for days at the point of death. 

He had passed the crisis of his disease, but 
his physician said he never would pull out 
of the utter prostration in which it had left 
him, unless he was promptly removed from 
the noisy, sweltering city into the cool still- 
ness of the country, where he could drink, 
with every breath, the mountain air, sweet 
with scents of pine and fern, or lie for weeks 
together on some wide, quiet beach, while the 
salt tonics of the sea breezes would thrill his 
pulses with new, blessed life. 

But how were they to go? They had no 
money, no friends, no resources. A couple of 
hot attic chambers in a cheap boarding-house 
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were their only home in the world. Tom's 
long illness bad plunged them heavily in debt, 
There seemed no way out of the thick dark. 
ness which had closed around them. The gir] 
was driven to desperation—such desperation 
as had induced her to write that letter. Noth- 
ing but the saving of her brother’s life couk 
have forced her to make this plea. But she 
had heard at the boarding-house some stories 
of Mr. Austin’s private generosities. She was 
sure, if he had known Tom, if he could look 
upon him now, lying there, white, worn to a 
skeleton with the shadow of death, which 
had passed so near, upon his young face, he 
would pity him. 

One hundred pounds would lift the two out 
of all their debts, would send them both to 
some farmhouse in a healthy rural spot, where 
Tom, under his sister's watchful care, could 
slowly win his way back to life and health. 
His brave heart; his strong will, would return 
once more, and for the writer—she had her 
own faith and courage. She solemnly pledged 
herself to restore the loan—to earn it in the 
future by toil ot head or hand. 

So the letter ran, and it was signed “ Isther 
Dreemes.” 

Jack Austin had seen a good deal of the 
world, and he had a man’s sensitive pride 
about being duped by a smart bit of knavery. 

He would not own to himself that the sim- 
ple pathos of that letter had touched his heart, 
that something in its quiet straightforward 
tone half forced him into believing it was true. 

But there was no time to ascertain the facts. 
That was his last day in England, end he was 
overwhelmed with engagements. . 

It was like him to stil] treat the matter as a 
shrewd trick to get a good sum out of him; 
but, for all that, he turned to his writing desk 
and made out a cheque for the hundred pounds 
to the order of Esther Dreemes! And, whik 
he wrote, a sceptical laugh lurked under his 
brown beard; but under the laugh lurked, 
too, the doubt and the pity which he was 
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bring to the light, lest he might | dreadful illness came and exhausted every | sudden epasm of agony, “Poor Esther! Doa't 
ati but which God's angels saw cod resource. try any more! I’m not worth saving ! 
lad at the sight. Esther Dreemes was a slender girl of seven- She set down the bow] with shaking hands 
“ he had e out the cheque, he held| teen. She had a delicately-moulided face, with | Her face was white as the dead. ‘ihe end 
his pen for a moment doubtfully. Then he | & rase-eweetness about the mouth. The eyes | seemed. to have come. There was no more 
iad it down decidedly. were, however, the soul of her face—wonderful | that she coniddo. She must let Tom die there 
“No,” he said; of won't send a syllable | eyes, large and brown, shining like stars at | in the hot, low attic, and her own heart must 
with it. If they get the money, they shan’t | times, though their native brightness had been | break, too, and she would die with him. 
have a chance to make merry over any further overshadowed by the sorrow of these later | Esther Dreemes said, long afterward, that 
gullibility of mine.” years, by the orphanage and poverty which | that was the darkest, cruellest moment of all 
But he was sufficiently in earnest about the | had borne so heavily upon her youth. | her life. . ; 
matter to make certain that the letter should| Her masses of dark, lustrous hair matched | Just then there came @ quiek, loud knock at 
reach its destination. — her eyes, and formed a fit shading for the | the door. Esther dragged herself forward _and. 
“T won't trust the thing to the chances of | delicate face. opened it. She was not even curious. Grief 
the maid. One of the office boys shall take it} Her Jong nursing and the wear and tear of had almost paralysed hev, body and soul. 
to the address,” he muttered. y anxiety had told fearfully on Esther Dreemes. | The girl faced a slender, keeu-eyed boy, who 
Some friends turst in upon Jack Austin at | There were deep hollows under the pathetic, stared at her a moment curiously and inquire! 
that moment, and he was so absorbed for the | brown eyes. The last vestige of colour had | if she was Esther Dreemes. He had been 
rest of the day that he forgot to dispatch the | dropped from the thin cheeks, and a scared, | directed to her room by the people downstairs 








letter, but he left instructions that it was to | hunted look would flash at times out of the | “That is my name,” sho answered. 

be promptly delivered on the morrow. young, sweet face, which would have made one “Then this letter is for you. Mr. Austin 
ee who loved it tremble for the girl’s reason. gave orders to have it sent before he left this 

CHAPTER II. . “T can't drink the broth; it’s tasteless ay | morning,” and he placed im her hands a large 

“Esther!” uttered a man’s voice. chips,” said the feeble, querulous voice of the | envelope bearing two names. “There is no 
“ Esther!” ; invalid, as the girl approached his bed, and | answer,” the boy said; and he bounded nimbly 

Such a feeble utterance as it was—such | be made a swift motion, full of weariness and | down the stairs the next moment. 
moan running all through the word, that it disgust, toward the bowl which Esther had set Esther Dreemes stood an instant like one 
must have gone straight to your heart. before him. , . turned to stone. She had forgotten for that 

“Well, Tom dear, what is it? She had prepared the broth with her own morning all about the letter which she had 

The voice was brighter this time—a young | soft, little hands. She bad done her very best | written two days before—written in one of 
girl's voice—and yet you must have felt, rather | tg make iv tempting and nourishing. | those hours of desperation which had come 
than heard, the sadness which underlay all the; qy,, boarding-house fare was utterly nauseat- lover her of late, and which lay close to mad- 
brave cheerfulness. , ing to the invalid’s delicate appetite. The | ness. 

The speakers were alone together in the eity was full of fruits whose cool juices had She stared helplessly at the letter in hex 
close, low-roofed attic chamber of a cheap been ripened to delicious sweetness under | hands; then a sudden hope flashed across her 
boarding-house in a densely-populated part of tropic suns; but they had no money to buy | which made every pulse bound, and yet sent 
London near the River Thames. these things, and yet the doctor bad said Tom | such a dizziness and faintness over her that 

‘The solitary window was wide open, ta,catch | ust “eat or die” | she staggered and leaned against the wall. 
any stray breeze which might wander up from! « (42%, you get another mouthful down, | At last, with wild, greedy eyes, she tore 
the water; but ee sun beating down Tom?” said the sweet, appealing voice, with | open the letter, which meant for her life or 
on the roof made the air of the room | , twitching about the mouth. “I tried go | death. There was a cheque inside for one 


almost stifling at midday, and from morning apes she 0 ae . vod 
enill efternesn the whi "iad shemene eltiha hard to make it just right. hundred pounds, to be paid to her order—not 





great, busy world below came up in a mufiled “Something’s wrong with it.” Then, catch- | a word besides. 


steady thunder to that low-roofed attic cham- ing the look in her eyes, Tom cried out, in a| What a cry of joy, triumph, deliverance 
ber where, for weeks, the girl had been hold- 
ing death at bay for the life of her brother. 

The room was scantily furnished. Every ar- 
ticle in it, broken @r shabby, had @vidently 
seen good service in the lower apartments 
hefore it had been transferred to this one ; and 
the whole effect was glaring and a %s 

A small cot-bed was drawn near the window, 
anion it, his head carefully raised by a chair, REFUSE IMITATIONS. 
reclined @ youth with large, dark, hopeless 
eyes, staring out of a spectral face—a face so INSIST ON HAVING 
sharp, pallid drawn, that it seemed as though 


it mght almost have lifted itself from a coffin 4 
aad challenged the beholder. 

The truth was, his young life had just strug- 
gled out from the deadly clutch of a prolonged 


attack of typhoid fever. He was like a swim- 
mer who, with spent strength and gasping 


breath, just gains the sands and lies down io oO 
there to die, unless swift help comes to him. 
The crisis of his fever had passed, but the 
—>0< 





long iliness had so wasted his vital forces that 
they could not rally except under favourable 
conditions. Nothing but change of air, quiet 


aad freedom from every anxiety, with the ; if 
watchful sister-love which had hung over him OO H Oi LE 
through all those dreadful weeks, could save 

the life of Tom Dreemes. 


_ He was an under clerk in a large wholesale i? WDER AP 

importing house. His illness had been brought 5 s 
oa by over-exertion during the summer. He 
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with touching devotion to each other. 

The girl obtained copying at some law 
offices, and each kept up a brave front for the 
ske of the other, and the horizon of their 
youth had begun to*brighten when Tom’s 
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broke from that girl's, lips!. She staggered 
toward: the bed, holding the cheque before 
her brother, but the sudden joy was too much 
for the strained nerves, for the worn young 
frame ; and the girl sank in a deep faint at the 
foot of her brothex’s bed. 

Tom could not reach her to save his life. In 
his terror he could only seize the glass of water 
by his side and dash it over her face, calling 
her name wildly. 

In a,moment she reyived and sat up on the 
flooy, then held up the cheque to his gaze. 
The tears streamed down her face. 

“Oh, Tom,” she cried, amid her sobs, “ you 
won't die! Do you: know what it means? It 
means going away from here, from the hot, 
dark, rooms—from all the roar and stifling of 
this great, dreadful city, into the dear country, 
among the grass and the hills, and the cool, 
fresh, sweet air.. It means trees and winds, 
among the leaves and shady nooks whete we 
can lie all day, you and I, and hear the birds 
sing, and. see the flowers, and have God’s own 
peace and His free, glad, outdoor around us. 
Oh, Tom, deay fellow, you are not going to 
die, as L thought.” 

An hour. before it would have seemed that 
so exciting a scene must kill the mvalid. Tom 
was shaking fronmy head to foot as he lay there, 
net comprehending in the faintest degree what 
all this meant—not: certain whether he had 
lost his senses or Esther had gone mad. 

The sight: of the pallid, terrified face 
steadied. Esther at last. She rose to her feet 
and threw her arms around her brother’s neck, 
while she sobbed in his amazed ears the whole 
truth about the letter which she had written 
two days before in her straits of agony and 
desperation. 

How. she had had the courage to do it she 
should. never be able to tell. What she had 
written she could not recall. The impulse had 
flashed. over, her, the work had. been done, and 
the letter sent. ‘The whole proceeding seemed 
like o dream-when che remembered it; only 
that dear, blessed, cheque, which meant for 
them life and health and joy, and was no 
dream. She held it in her hands! 

There was no time to be lost. They must 
pay all their debis, make all their preparations 
that day, and to-morrow ther would take the 
train to the country. Strong arms and an easy 
carriage could convey Tom to the railway 
station—they had money for all those things 
now-—and they would go where the cool, rest- 
ful breezes waited to take them into their calm, 
and peace, and healing. 

So Esther talked, and Tom listened, A new 
life and hope suddenly flashed ont of the drawn, 
deathlike face: 

“Yes, Esther, we will go! I believe I shall 
get well,” he cried, and in the quavering voice 
there was a sound which reminded Esther of 
Tom’s old, brave ringing tones. 

And while this scene was going on in the 
low attic chamber, Jack Austin was well on his 
way to the Continent. He had forgotten all 
about Esther Dreemes’ letter and the one hun- 
dred pounds. 


OHAPTER Ii. 

The lady sat down to rest herself for a few 
moments on the eld stone wall which bounded 
the apple orchard. It was the loveliest of 
autumn days among the hills and valleys. The 
air was still as a dream, and filled with hazy 
scftness. Not a film of cloud blurred the serene 
blue overhead. 

The summer lay behind, the autumn was ad- 
vancing. Between the two the ripened year lay 
tranced in blissful content. « 

Some thoughts like these passed through the 
lady’s mind as she sat there on the stone wall, 
« very lovely picture if there had been anybody 
to see it. 

She was young, and the face under the white 
straw hat was wonderfully sweet and delicate. 
She had great dark eyes, with tender violet 
dev*s in them, and hair whose brown flood, 
suaken out, had glimmers of light all through 





it, and the mouth, sweet and fine, had a line 
of strength and courage. 

It was a happy face, and yet you could not 
doubt, looking mto it, that the soul which 
made its supreme beauty had known what awful 
mysteries lie hidden in the struggles and sor- 
rows of life. ; 

Suddenly there came through the still air the 
sound of horses feet. The lady started to her 
own. <A quick flush came into her cheeks, 
making them lovelier than ever. 

“ Oh, if that should be Tom!” she murmured, 
leaning forward im breathless eagerness, 

So the two horsemen coming swiftly up the 
road which forked just at that point came upon 
the young lady. They were both young men, 
@ little past thirty. There was an unmis- 
takable air of culture and good breeding about 
each. They rode their bays finely, but the lady 
did not observe this. She only thought, in her 
first surprise and disappointment, that neither 
of the riders was Tom. : 

The gentlemen. drew un their horses and 
lifted their hats, but one only recoguised the 
lady. 

“What a charming surprise you have given 
us, Miss Dreemes!” he said, with the air of a 
familiar acquaintance. “Have you suddenly 
turned wood nymph, hamadryad or something 
fine and lovely of that sort?” 

“Ob, no, indeed, Mr. Marsh!” answered the 
lady, and her voice was. sweet, and the laugh 
that came. with it sweeter. “I aspired to no- 
thing more romantic than @ stroll down Orchard 
Lane in this loveliest day of all the year.” 

The speaker turned and introduced his com- 
panion to the lady, and the horsemen—bowed 


-and rode on. 


‘“ What a lovely face that was, Marsh,” said 


—— 
if the light, careless tones which covered such 
tragic memories were her own. 

* * > 


“Mr. Austin,” said the sweet, clear voire 
at his elbow. 

He turned and saw the lady standing there 
in her fresh bloom, in her simple, white dross, 
He thought he had never seen a lovelier vision, 
Her face, in its glow of excited feeling, had 
some fresh charm to him. It had always been 
calm and cool when he had met it at the 
table or at evening, in the drawing-room, where 
they had had some pleasant talks together 
during these two days of his visit. 

“I learn that you are to leave us before 
noon?” 

“Yes, Miss Dreemes; I am ye? sorry, but 
really I must be off in a couple of hours.” 

Ana I have something of great importance 
to say to you alone before you go. Can you 
give me a few moments’ private interview? ” 

Jack Austin was greatly surprised at this 
request, but he answered as a gentleman was 
bound to do: 

“J shall be most happy to thear what you 
have to say to me, Miss Trectiiea.” and he led 
her out on the small balcony which opened 
from the library, where he had been reading 
the morning papers. ‘“ We shall be quite safe 
from intrusion here,’ he said. 

A few brown bees hummed in the honey- 
suckle vine which made in midsummer such 
bloom and fragrance around the small balcony. 
The man heard the sound in the stiliness of the 
coo] autumn morning before the lady spoke 
again, looking at him with those great dark 
eyes, which had always made the soul of 
| Esther Dreemes’s face. There were flakes ix 





one of the gentlemen to the other. “I have} his beard now. Travel had browned him, yet he 


seen many faces of rare and beautiful women 


in my tumblings about, the world, but would | 


have singled that one out among them all. 
What did you call her?” 

“Her name is Esther Dreemes. You will see 
more of her, Austin, for she lives at our house, 
rather as a dear, highly-prized friend of my 
wife’s than as a governess, though she is that 
also of my boy and girl.” 

“Ether Dreemes! It seems as though I had 
heard that name somewhere,” answered the 
other, musingly, but the syllables were only 
the faintest ghost of an echo in his remem- 
brance, and he concluded he had never heard 
them. before. 

“ Her brother is one of our head clerks. Fine 
fellow ; sure to make his way. Has been out 
travelling for the firm. Expect him down here 
every day now. Adores his sister.” 

The speaker paused suddenly at this point 
in his personal details, for he came in full 
sight of a picturesque cottage, with verandahs 
and balconies set upon an attached slope af 
hills, and this was the summer home to which 
John Marsh, the wealthy city broker, welcomed 
his old friend and college chum, Jack Austin. 

But they could not see how the lady stood 
still by the old stone wall, as though the 
stranger’s name had transfixed her. Her face 
was very white, but ‘her eyes were blind with 
tears, and ner mouth quivered with emotion. 

“To thing the meeting has come at last! It 
is eight years ago,” murmured Esther Dreemes. 

An hour later Mrs. Marsh, a pretty, grace- 
ful young matron in white, met the governess. 
on! es verandah as she returned from her 
walk. 

“Oh, Miss Dreemes,” burst out the lady, 
“we have had such a surprise! John has come 
home with his old friend, Jack Austin, of whom 
you must have heard us speak. They ran across 
each other in London the day after Jack’s re 
turn from one of his long trips abroad, and 
John insisted on capturing and bringing him 
out here for a few days. They came up on 
horseback, nobody, of course, being in waiting 
at the station, as they were totally unex- 
pected.” 

“ And they came upon me, too, most unex- 

ectedly, in Orchard Lane,” answered Miss 
reemes, and while she spoke she wondered 


was the same honest, lovable Jack Austin. 

“Wou do not remember my name!” asked 
Miss Dreemes, and her yoice and her Jip were 
| not quite steady. 

He noticed that. 

“I do not, most certainly, and yet T had 2 
singular feeling when Marsh repeated it to me 
for the first time, when we came upun yon by 
the stone wall, that I had héard it: before.” 

“You are nght, Mr. Austin. I never saw 
you until that time, and yet,” her face glowed 
and her voice quivered. “T owe to you lite, 
happiness, everything that I have or am to- 
day ” 


“Miss Dreemes!” ‘He was so amazed, be 
could not utter another word. 

“Tt was eight years ago,” she said, “that I 
wrote you a letter out of my agony and despair. 
I was alone, and Tom lay dying before me! 
Do you remember that I signed the letter, and 
that you sent the cheque to Esther Dreemes, 
Mr. Austin?” a 

It all came back to him-in a flash, He wae 
walking up and down the room of the hotel 
once more, the letter in his hafd, the douht 
and the pity struggling in his thonghts. 

“Ob, my God, is it possible!’’ he said; and 
there were tears in his eyes. He did not utter 
that. name irreverentiy. 
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i e still autumn morning, on the 
re "bts: she told him all, ‘ voice 
proken only once by @ flood of passionate weep 
‘ao as the memory of the low, close attic, of 
the stifling summer day, of the drawn, deathly 
face on the came over the soul of Esther 
Dreemes, with the old, awful vividness, and 
while she sobbed there were tears shining in 


Austin. 
n she had done, the lady drew from her 
envelope. 

Pathe is the -aabech Mr. Austin. I always 
intended to repay it,” amd her face broke out 
suddenly into the loveliest lights and smiles. 

“Qh, but you must take it, Mr. Austin. I 
gave you my solemn word that I would repay 
the money, and you will not be so cruel as to 
make me break it.” ta 

He saw that it would only hurt her if he 
refused, so he took the money, taking her soft, 
white hands into his own also, and holding 
them a moment, as he said: 

“Dear Miss Dreemes, you have made me fee! 
to-day that I have not lived altogether in 


vain!’ 
“Jack! Jack!” 


It was Marsh’s. voice calling to his guest. 
He did not suspect he, was at that moment on 
the baleony overhead. 


Mr, Austin found some excellent reasons for 
not leaving that day or the next, and his host 


and hosiess were overjoyed at his longer stay | 


among them. ay: et 

In the meantime, Tom did hot return. Busi- 
néss, he wrote, would detain him a fortnight 
longer than he had aniticipated. - 

Mr. Austin and (Miss Dreemes were thrown 
frequently together, and again they had some 
pleasant talks, always in the presence of others. 
She was quite her usual calm, sweet self. There 
was a bond between them now which the others 
did act suspect, but of which tlie man and the 
woman were consdious. 

It was two days after that morning talk on 
the balcony, and im the early October evening, 
that Miss Dreemes went down the walk to the 


front gate to see the young moon come over the |’ 


hills. She had a wonderful fondness for all 
outdoor life and scenes. 

In a little while Jack Austin came out of the 
house and down the walk, and joined her there. 

“Do you know, why I have been staying 
here these last two. days, Miss Dreemes?” he 
asked, vs Dy 
“ Only for the reasons you gave, Mr. Austin,” 
the answered, greatly ‘surprised at his ques- 
tions. , 

“T have stayed that I might ask you to be 
my wife, Esther Dreemes.” 

That was not all hé said. 

He told her how'he had been growing each 
hour to feel more and more that she was the 
one Woman in all the world to him, and that 
God, who had so strangely brought them to- 
gether, meant them for each other, and he 
— her whether she would try to love him a 
iv Pf } 

The strong man’s ‘voice was shaken with 
doubt and fear as he asked this question. 

“There is ne “need ‘to try,” said Esther 
Dreemes, With a sob in her throat and tears in 
her wonderful eyes, a her lips kept their 
smuing. “I bave been loving you for eight 
Years, Jack Austin!” , 

Just then the young fhoon came over the 
hills and smiled down upon them, and when 
ws Stars gathered around her, half an hour 
aver, Jack and Esther Dreemes went. up to 
the house arm in arm together. 


There was no happier man than he, for he’ 


Was confident that the yeung woman by his 
side Would prove a wife te winning. 4 
[THE END.] 





Piperlan \t (to soldier) : “ Why is the blade of 
> sabre curved 4 of straight?”  Sol- 
fe It is ‘in order to give more 
orce to the blow,” “ Hunbug ! 


It it — pers 80 it will fit the scabbard. 
the ieuaked co eg Haw yon. got it_into 





She’s to Blame 


By UNCLE BENJAMIN. 


woman. °. 

I lay it to her-charge that this mother breaks 
herself down. She will not -stop to rest. he 
toils, toils, toils! God pity her, how grand is 
her love for us all! 

But, madam, why did you net ask your bibt- 
footed daughter to run upstairy and get that 
box for you! Why drag your blessed, weary 
feet- up there at the close of a day when you 
have walked more than sixteen miles about the 
house? I say you are to blame. You we «}d 
enough to know better. You do know better. 
But one might as well talk te—to a rose, and 
forbid it to breathe out fragrance and die. 
Why do you not ask John to get up and open 
the window? What if he is reading his paper? 
John would gladly do it if you asked it. <¢ohn 
loves you; but itis not-a man’s nature to thik 
of small services in behalf of his loved ones, as 
it is @ woman's nature. A man is always 
thankful, however, when he is teld what he 
can do. He feels like kicking himself that he 
did not. perceive the necessity of his action ; 
yet he is thankful, I assert, if he be ai «li 


Dear Heart, do you suppose we, of the 
family, think more of clean windows that we 
do of your bright, cheery face?’ Yet you wear 
out ail your; cheer rubbing at those windows 
till your face,is ghastly tired. You.sweep the 
floors till every, stray straw.is frightened out ; 
\but your sweet eyes are full of beams»—whole 
timbers of anxiety, depression, and gloom. 
What do we care-—we, the rest of the family-— 
that every cobweb is broomed down from the 
corners, if cobwebs of gloom festoon your 
lovely face, mother, because you are so com- 
pletely tired out? You fix the children up in 
ribbons and silks; but where are yours, my 
wife? . 

My patieat, worn-out wife, let me.tell you, 
you are to blame. I do not like to see my 
di dressed so miuch better than their 
mother. I tiaven’t a daughter among the 
foar who is so handsome as their mother was 
when I first knew her. Even now, with all 
the years of work and worry, only rig her out 
‘let me tell you, neighbours—as other women 
are dressed, and the village has not the equal 
of my wife. I have the feeling often that her 
careless appearance reflects on me. It is as if 
I were unwilling to dress her as well as my 
_ daughters. do you see what I am driv- 
ing at?-—amy wife imsiste on my new coat, re- 
minds ine of my old style bat, and that I need 
this dnd that. But she? Now look at her! 
All this does reflect on me. Neighbours say, 
“Do look how spruce Uncle Benjamin ap- 
pears; then see y old-fashioned and ne- 
glected his wife appears.” Of course, they 
add, “ He always was a very selfish fellow.” 
Whereas, the facts are, it is not my: fault at 


-|all. TI cannot induce Prissie to attend to’ her- 


self; and I argue, I remind her how neglectful 
it appears to see such a difference between the 
dress of man and wife. I leave her money for 
some new thing. Then I am indeed indignant 
when I find ~ spent it for one of our 
girls! Last month I just walked into a shop 
and purchased the material for a new gown, 
sent it up to the house, marked “For Mrs. 
Prissie Benjamin.” . Judge of my vexation yes- 
terday when the family dressmaker was fitting 
it on our Kittie, our eldest daughter ! 

You are to blame, I say. Not thet there is 
[danger of anything ever alienating my affec- 
tions from you! You are too necessary for me. 
-You are all the world to me. I could not live 
without you. I should mever fall in love with 
the gay. wife of auother man. I am. wholly 
‘unmoved when at any fashionable summer re- 
sort I see. all the finery thet airs itself there 
wasp-waisted, Worth-inrported, glittering, and 

dered with diamond dust. Pshaw, no! 





'm, too old, toe true, too sensible a man. 





A mother of a family has no right to cease 
to be a companion to her husband simply at 
tho dictates of her children. Of course, the 


| children will have the measles, and there will 


She's to blame. I mean the noble, generous | be times when the mother heart must stand 


by, night and day. But you are to blame, 


i madam, if you let this go too far. When my 








} 
| 








wife is invited by me to go to a concert, and 
she says: “Oh, dear! Tm too tired! Take 
Kittie!” it makes me mad. It hurts, Time 
was when she.did not refuse my invitation. 
Didn’t she, only last week, coolly propose that 
I “take Kittie” on my trip West, and “show 


| her the sights,” when I had proposed to take 


her dear, tired self away and give her a rest of 
two weeks from all the children. Kittie in- 
deed! Ti) take the child at the proper time. 
I say wife was to blame in all this., But how 
can I tell her so? She would only burst into 
tears, complain of her hard lot, and break me 
ai up. So I have written this, and I am going 
to put the paper, when printed, where she will 
be sure to read it. Perhaps some other fellow 
will do the same. 








The Hands 


The hands, next to the face, are the most 
important parts of the human frame, in regar 
to general and everyday observation. A well- 
formed, well-kept hand is a thing of great 
beauty, bat a perfectly beautiful hand is rarely 
to be met with. Many a lovely woman is 
marred by red, coarse, misshapen fingers, and 
only too often, a naturally pretty hand has 
been ruined by carelessness and neglect. The 
greatest care is required to keep the hand in 
good condition. Some people carry this point 
to excess. For instance, a certain French 
countess would never close her hands. for fear 
of hardening the joints, whilst, the Marquise 
de Cregny refused to open a: door herself be- 
cause she was afraid of blistering her hands. 

Pretty nails have been compared to the onyx 
by poets—and, indeed, in Greek, onyx means 
nail. A pretty legend is quoted which gave its 
name to this particular kind of agate: One 
day Cupid, finding Venus asleep, cut her nails 
with the iron of one of his arrows, and flew 
away; the parings fell on the sand of the 
shore, and, as nothing belonging to a. celestia) 
body can perish, the Fates chllested them care 
fully and changed. them into this quasi- 
precious stone which is called onyx.” 

The finger nails grow four times as quickly 
as the toe nails. It has been computed that 
the average growth is a little more than ap 
inch and a half per year, but it depends to a 
great extent on the rate of nutrition, and dur 
ing periods of sickness it is retarded. They 
are said to grow faster in summer than in 
winter. 

Authorities differ with regard to the equality 
of growth on both hands, one holding that 
the nails of the right hand grow faster than 
those of the left, while another can perceive 
no difference between them. 

Two ounces of rose water, half an ounce 
of glycerine, and five drops of carbolic acid 
make a good lotion to whiten and soften the 
hands. Another is honey, one ounce, and 
lemon juice, one ounce, mixed with the same 
quantity of eau-de-Cologne. Equally effica- 
cious is a gallon of rain water, half an ounce 
of powdered borax, and.a.quarter.of a.pouud 
of oatmeal. Let this stand for three days, 
then drain off. : 

For re hands should ‘be used a 
powder e of four ounces: of powdered 
starch, four ounces of iris, and eight ounces 
of fine white chalk. A good lotion for the 
same purpose is a quarter of an ounce of pow- 
dered alum and one teaspoonful of spirits of 
ammonia in a pint of boiling water. 








Unpovstentr Igiss.-—-The following answer 
to a correspondent recently appeared in an Irish 
journal :—-‘‘ We decline to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your post-card.” 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
ef the wriiers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents will please refrain from ask- 
ing me questions touching upon religion or 
po itics, as such matters are never discussed 

ere. 


Lizy.—You are doubtless a most lovable and 
loving specimen of feminity, if handwriting can 
be taken as a criterion. 


lL. M. W. (Derby).-—-The hymn, “ Nearer m 
God to Thee,” was written by Mrs. Sara 
Flewer Adams, an English lady. 

B. D. 8. (Barry).—The lines you quote, “ In 
the desert a fountain is springing,” etc., will 
be found in Byron’s “ Stanza to Augusta.” 


V. Y. desires to know whether there is a 
“language of writing-paper.” Being unable to 
find such, I would ask some of my readers to 
furnish it, if it is in existence. 

AstronomycaL.—It is said that the planet 
Mars has a diameter of 4,070 miles, and is 
140,000.000 miles distant from the sun. The 
sun’s diameter is reckoned at 888,646 miles. 


Bri1a.—Isabella is a Spanish name, mean- 
ing Fair Eliza. The pet names used for it are 
Bell, Bella, and Isa. In Scotland, where it is 
a great favourite, “Tibby” is the nickname. 


Mormon.—Brigham Young died on August 
29, 1877; the date of his birth was June 1, 
1801; the place, Wittingham, Vermont. At 
the time of his death he had twenty wives 
and sixty-four children. 


Funny Boy,~—-My space will not allow of the 
publication of answers to “catch” questions, 
arithmetical problems, and the like. Were this 
Aepartment opened to such they would soon 
crowd out all other matter., 


Cure "Un.—The penmanship and general 
style of the communication indicates haste and 
a remarkable similarity of writing for nine 
different persons. With a proper amount of 
careful practice you might make up a grand 
aggregation of expert penmen. 

Buivz Hyes.-There is not, to my know- 
ledge, a code of eye flirtations; in fact, such 
would be absolutely useless, as all of the fair 
sex know how to use their eyes in captivating 
the susceptible hearts of the “Jords o 
creation” without being guided by any 
printed regulations. 


Verontos.—Verona, Italy, is one of the best 
fortified cities in Europe. In is enclosed by a 
series of turreted walls and fortifications which 
are among the most remarkable works of mili- 
tary engineering known. Its garrison will 
accommodate 20,000 men. It has always been 
an important position for the defence of North 
Italy. At one period. it ceded itself to Venice, 
under which it remained until 1797. During 
ths French domination it Was annexed fo their 
kingdom. It was incorporated with the pre- 
sent kingdom in 1868. 





Avyxretr.—Your handwriting is well adapted 
to copying, but where such employment can 
be obtained I am unable to say. Enlist the 
kind offices of some friend who may be able to 
help you in the matter. 


Rover Sxivx.—Cosmetics or other outward 
applications to the skin will not improve it, 
but, on the contrary, do it great harm. If the 
blood is kept in proper condition there will be 
no call for powder or paste 


Lecatiry.—Ask some legal friend for advice 
regarding the best manner of recovering your 
estate. The parties to whom you make refer- 
ence are unknown to me, and even were this 
not so I could not vouch for their reliability. 


Wrtcn.—During the inhuman persecutions 
for witchcraft in New England, from 1748 
to 1793, many women were hanged, and since 
then several of the sex have suffered a similar 
death penalty in the various United States. 
The exact number, however, is not known to 
me. 


Trssy.—Your correspondent doubtless pos- 
sesses a private key to the mysterious marks 
placed at the end of his communication. As I 
am ignorant of any code intended for such a 
perees it would be well to ask him for a 
vee translation of the hieroglyphics. 


Mrwna.-—~Nervousness arises from many causes, 
and it would be well to allow a good physician 
to diagnose your case. Having thas ascer- 
tained its origin he can understandingly pre- 
scribe a remedy which could ngt be done by a 
non-professional or one who has no knowledge 
of your present state of health or surrounding- 
ings. 


Engvetrtzt.—The invitation to attend a 
party, picnic, excursion, and the like, should 
really be extended by the gentleman, unless 
he is a very intimate friend. It would be a 
decidedly unjust test of his good nature to ask 
him to act as escort to a party composed of 
— other young ladies in addition te your- 
self. 


Ticut Boots.+—A very simple and efficacious 
remedy for the removal of corns is tincture of 
iodine, applied to them with a camel’s-hair 
brush twice a day—morning and night. After 
a few applications, a few layers of the corn can 
be removed, and so on until it is so much re- 
duced that the pressure of the boot or shoe 
upon it will be imperceptible. 

Tzn Years’ Reaper.—To make a coloured in- 
delible marking ink take one drachm of salt of 
steel (obtained from manufacturing chemists), 
two grains of nitrate of silver in crystals, and 
half an ounce of fine vermilion. Mix well in 


f} linseed oil to the consistency required. This 


ink may be used directly with either types, 
camel’s hair pencil, or pen. The colour may be 
varied by using fine lake, Prussian blue, 
mineral green, etc. 


Erax.—An excellent liquid blacking for shoes 
is made thus :—~Rub together 1 pound of finely- 

wdered ivory-black ; 3 pound of treacle and 
pice of sweet oil, until the oil is perfectly 
killed ; then add 1 pint each of beer and vine- 

ar. To make a paste blacking rub together 

pound of treacle, 14 pounds of ivory-black 
and 2 ounces sweet oil. Add °o this a gill of 
vinegar, and allow the mixture to stand a day 
or two before using. , 


es 


Tux Lonvow Reaper is sent to any part 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpeng, ' 
*e* Aut Lerrzns TO Ba ADDRESSED. » 
Tux Eprror or rue Lonpon Reapm, 50-5 
Lu oo, E.O. ' 

** We cannot undertake to retarn rejected 
manuscripts. _ 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOus, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








KEARSLEY’S (-ovtaks RePurarion 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. ; 
sorted Conn Met crnet Ie, 


Profession. of imitations. The only re and original 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 13. t%d. and 2s. 94, all 






Chemists. 2s. 94. box contains three timés the pills. Or by post 4 
or 34 stamps, the makers, C. and G. K. SLEY, ty, North 
Street, W: . Seid in the Colonies. 





KEATING’S 
POWDER 














H. se. . ee. r. 
A FRIEND IN NEED 


is a friend indeed, and woman’s 


yy friend is : 
TOWe’S “iro sree: Pills. 
al distressing 


AVD STEEL 
They correct and alleviate 
symptoms from which women so often suffer. 
. Boxes, t/r%, 2/9 (contains three times the \) 
] quantity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists. 
Ur will be sent an re ou receipt of 15, 34, 
or 55 stamps, by E. T. TowL_e & Co., 
66, Long Row, Nottingham. 
Beware of Injurious Imitations 








SULPHOLIN Esters 
LOTION 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
BETIRELY FADE AWAY. 





PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 
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